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Studies of Cost 
Of Selling Urged 
To Reduce Waste 


Commercial Specialist Say 
Detailed Surveys ‘of Dis- 
tribution Lead to 
Efficiency. 


Unnecessary Stocks 


Diminish Profits 


Attention to Individual Custom- 
ers and Particular Com- 
modities Advised in, 
Inquiries. 


Wholesalers and retailers must de- 
velop a method of ascertaining the cost 
of selling particular commodities to in- 
dividual customers if the wastes of dis- 
tribution are to be eliminated, it was 
stated by the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Frank M. Surface, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in an address de- 
livered before the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit, Mich., March 22. 

This method will be a sort of cost ac- 
counting for the distributing industries, 
Mr. Surface said, Manufacturing indus- 
tries, desiring to decrease costs of pro- 
duction, have learned to ascertain the 
cost of each part of the finished prod- 
uct, of each process and of each opera- 
tion, he said. 

Higher Distribution Costs. 

As a result of cheapened production, 
some of the problems of distribution 
have arisen. Mass production has called 
for mass distribution and commodities 
seeking new and increasing outlets have 
taxed our distributing system in unusual 
ways. 

In this distributive system there are 
wasteful processes, Mr. Surface pointed 
out. Until a distributor knows the cost 
of handling each commodity and of serv- 
ing every individual customer, no head- 
way can be made toward eliminating 
these wasteful processes, he said. 

Analysis of such costs reveal wide dif- 
ferences between: handting~ one~ product 
and handling another, he said, and men- 


tioned one class of goods that cost a/of agricultural surplus into raw mate-! ordered 


wholesaler 63 cents to handle per $100 
of sales and another that cost $8.20. 
Nearby Markets Favored. 

Many distributors are obsessed with 
the idea of volume of sales, often spread- 
ing their efforts over a large area at a 
loss of profit in some of the markets 
more removed from the vicinity of the 
wholesaler, Mr. Surface said. The far- 
ther removed some markets are, the 
more uneconomical it is to handle them, 
in some cases. 

Other factors to consider are the sizes 
of orders and the variety of stocks han- 
dled, he said, unnecessary stocks moving 
so slowly as to diminish the profit of 
any concern. Orders that are too small 
in some cases cost more to handle than 
the profit on the transaction. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the address: 


Two decades ago the most important 
problems before the business world were 
problems of production. How could com- 
modities be produced more cheaply and 
more efficiently? Today, however, the 
greatest problems that face the business 
man are_ those which have to do with 
distributfon and marketing. This does 
not mean that all the problems of the 
manufacturer and producer have been 
solved. Nevertheless, we have certainly 
made much greater progress in the 


field of manufacturing technique than we | 


have in distribution. 

As a matter of fact, many of the prob- 
lems of present day distribution are a di- 
rect outgrowth of our increasing factory 
efficiency. Mass production demands 
mass distribution. Commodities seek- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Swedish Match Trust 


Extends Monopolies 


Control of Industry in Rumania 
Secured for 30 Years. 


The Swedish Match Company, Ltd., by 
its recent acquisition of a monopoly of 
the match industry in Rumania ‘Yor 30 
years, the ninth monopoly to be obtained, 
now controls approximately 80 per cent 
of the world’s output of matches, the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Stock- 
holm, Basil D. Dahl, informed the De- 
partment of Commerce March 23. 


The statement follows in full text: 


Its ninth foreign match monopoly has 
been obtained by the Swedish Match 
Company, Ltd., of Stockholm, ‘ 

Recent acquisition of a monopoly of 
the match industry in Rumania for 30 
years made the ninth monopoly of the 
match industry in foreign countries 
which has been obtained by this inter-| 
nationally known Swedish company. | 

The Swedish Match Company, Ltd., 
which was incorporated in 1917, owns 30 
large factories in Sweden. At present 
the company controls approximately 80 
per cent of the world’s output of 
matches. 

The acquisition by the company of 
match industry monopolies in foreign 
countries started with Poland in 1925, 
This country granted the Swedish Match 
Company, Ltd., a 20-year monopoly, be-| 


New Lightweight Wing 
For Airplanes Tested 


Rail Rates Upheld 


ome Ownership 
Said to Be Growing 


H 


} 
| 


Advantages in Monoplane Con-| From Far West on Families With Children Prefer 


struction Are Claimed. 


A new type of airplane wing, weigh- 
less than the ordinary 


| 
jing one-half 


|give the monoplane enormous advantage 
| over the biplane, is being tested by the 
|British Air Ministry, the American 
Consulate in London informed the De- 
partment of Commerce March 23. 


The full text of the Department’s | 


| statement follows: 

The new style wing has been found 
to equal in strength to the ordinary 
type of the same size, and is expected 
|to give monoplane construction an enor- 
/mous advantage over the biplane, and to 
|lead, eventually, to the use of mono- 
|planes for all large commercial aircraft, 
|night bombers, and flying boats. The 
wing, which weighs 270 pounds, is the 
same size and strength as a wing of 
ordinary construction weighing 610 
;pounds. The system of the test was to 
‘invert the wing and to hang from it a 


jnumber of platforms on which weights | 


|could be put. The total weight carried 
| with safety was 14,000 pounds. 


Chemical Conversion 
Of Farm Surplus Into 
By - products Favored 


Chief of Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils Says Waste 
Utilization Will Solve 

Agricultural Problem. 


The requisite for impreving the agri- 
|cultural situation lies in reserving the 
proper balance between farming and 
manufacture by the application of 
chemistry to the present problem of farm 
surplus, Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
|try and Soils, Dr.Henry G. Knight, told 
‘the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March in an address, made 
public March 23 by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 

|. The full text of the summary of Dr. 
| Knight’s mddres.; follows: 

| Chemistry, by Its increasing conversion 





° 
23, 


jrials demanded for manufacture into 

commercial products, offers a substantial 

means for increasing farm profits, 
Preservation of Balance, 


In such application of chemistry to the 
present problem of farm _ surplus, lies 
jthe hope of preserving that proper bal- 
; ance between tarming and manufacture 
|Which is everywhere recognized as the 
requisite for improving the present agri- 
cultural situation. Remarkable progress 
has thus been made in widening farm 
markets and the possibilities for con- 
version of agricultural surpluses into 
material which can be profitably worked 
up for commercial uses have increased. 

The farmer’s business is more and 
more coming to be recognized as the 
production of the raw material for the 
use of manufacturng industries. The 
/farm itself is coming to be recognized 
as a specialized factory, and the farmer 
as a manufacturer whose raw materials 
are the minerals in his soil, the gases 
of the atmosphere and the rain and dew 
which through the life process, by use 
|of solar energy as power, are converted 
into organic materials for the use of 
|}man. 


Alliance of Farm and Factory. 

The logic of events points to a closer 
alliance between the farm factory and 
the city factory which will benefit both. 
The manufacture of hides into leather, 
|of straw into paper, of potatoes into 
|starch, and of numerous other agricul- 
tural raw materials into industrial prod- 
ucts, constitutes a line of important 


relations. 

The widening utilization of farm by- 
products is illustrated by the history of 
cottonseed, which was described as a 


oe = 4 


y 
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Weather observations 
from remote points in Northwestern 
forecasting the weather in the United 
States than those taken in Alaska, it was 
| stated March 23 by the Weather Bureau. 
|The statement points out the exaggera- 
tion in the popular phase, “Alaska makes 
the weather.” 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

“Medicine Hat, the weather factory,” 





jin southern Alberta, was for a good | west. | 
|many years the most northern outpost | 
|from which weather observations were | 


telegraphed to be used in forecasting. 
Then various statjon in British Columbia 
and other parts of Canada were estab- 
lished. On maps still in use, Edmanton, 
Alberta, is the most northern weather 
station shown. 





ginning October 1, 1925. South Amer- 
ica Was the next field. The Swedish 
Match Company, Ltd., jointly with the 
International Match Corporation, was 
granted a 20-year concession for the ex-| 


| 


When a station was set up at Eagle, 


| Alaska, and then one at Nome, news of | 


the movement of weather from still 
farther north could be obtained, People 
began to say “Alaska makes the 
weather,” because cold waves traveled 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] | 


from the far northwest southeastward, 


Canada have proved more important in ; 


Canned Products 


types which if found practicable should L.cc Finds Fruits and 


| Vegetable Charges Not to 
Be Prejudicial to 


Water Carriers. 


’ 


‘Four Commissioners 
Dissent from Order 


Complaint of Steamship Com- 
panies Operating Through 
Panama Canal Is 


Dismissed. 


The Interstave Commerce Commission 
held, in a decision made public March 
23 on complaints of the American Ha- 
|waiian Steamship Company and other 
| water lines operating between the Pa- 


| cific Coast and Atlantic and Gulf ports | 
|via the Panama Canal, that the main-| 


tenance by the transcontinental rail lines 
of blanket carload rates on canned fruits 
and vegetables from the Pacific Coast to 
destination territory north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the Mis- 
|sissippi River is not unduly prejudicial 
‘against the steamship companies. 

Further Decision Reached. 
The Commission held further that the 
i maintenance of two carload rates and 


/two carload minima by the all-rail car- 
lriers on canned fruits and vegetables 


from Pacific Coast points of origin to} 


‘destinations in the territory described is 


not unduly prejudicial against the steam- | 


ship companies. The Commission found 
that Section 500 of the Transportation 
Act, which instructs the Commission to 
foster in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation, does not impose any duty 
on the all-rail carriers. 

Steamship companies engaged in the 
transportation of freight by water 
‘through the Panama Canal between Pa- 
cific Coast ports and Atlantic and Gulf 


! 


; ports are competent, said the Commis- | 
ij sion, to maintain proceedings as com-} 


| plainants under the Interstate Commerce 
| Act, but dismissal of the complaints was 
in view of the conclusions 
reached by the Commission on the record 
in these cases, 

Dissenting Opinions Filed. 

Commissioner Eastman wrote a sepa- 
rate opinion, in which Commissioner. Mc- 
Manamy joined, dissenting to the report 
of the majority. Commissioners Camp- 
bell and Taylor also dissented. 

The report of the Commission in 
| Docket No. 19561, dated March 11 and 
|made public March 23, together with 
Commissioner Eastman’s dissenting opin- 
ion, follows in full text: 

These cases were heard together and 
will be disposed of in one report. 

The cases were argued orally pursuant 
to exceptions to the report proposed by 
, the examiner, filed by the parties, and 
|after the defendants had replied to the 
| complainants’ exceptions. 

The complainants are steamship com- 
| panies, engaged among other things, as 
‘common carriers by water through the 
Panama Canal, in the transportation of 
canned fruits and vegetables from ports 
|on the Pacific Coast to Atlantic and Gulf 
| ports. ¢ 
| . Several other steamship companies in- 
itervened on behalf of the complainants 
and will be covered by the term com- 
plainants as hereinafter used. 

The Peoria Chamber of Commerce also 
intervened, but was not represented at 
the hearing and will not be further re- 
ferred to in this report. 

The steamship companies do not file 
reports in our office, and in this proceed- 


chemical activities with which the farmer ; ing it is not contended that they are,|H. ( 
himself should have more than indirect | or that any of them is, subject to the|round trip; Arthur E. Cambas, New Or- | 


| provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
| Act. 

The defendants are common carriers 
| Subject to said Act and engaged in the 
| ee ee 


, 
ty 
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W eather Bureau Says Cold Waves Visiting 
United States Originate in Arctic Ocean 


Popular Phrase ‘Alaska Makes the Weather,” Declared | 


now radioed !reaching the United States at Montana, | 


| the Dakotas, and the Great Lakes. 

The Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, says that 
is not exactly the case. The weather 
im the interior 4nd western part of 
Alaska is not as important in connection 
with cold waves as that in a wide belt 


Suburbs, Survey Shows. 


Home life in American cities is mov- 
ing in two directions, families with 
children gravitating toward the suburbs 
and childless families or those with one 


child seeking the greater conveniences | 
aij 
|survey of the situation to be included | 


lof apartment houses, according to 


jin the report on Recent Economic 


|Changes, by the President’s Unemploy- | 


ment Conference, 

Announcement of the finding in the 
survey Which was made under the di- 
rection of Dr.John M. Gries, Chief of the 


Division of Building and Housing, De- | 


partment of Commerce, was made March 
23. The report of the Committee on 


| Economie Changes, it was added will be | 


}made public in May. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
American home life is moving in two 


directions. That vast section of the com- | 
is demanding | 


munity having children 
| more space than cities supply; and hence 
is moving toward the suburbs. The other 
group, the childless families or those 
with one child, are deserting their previ- 
ous homes for the greater convenience of 


Column 7.] 
Enlarged Facilities 
For Hatching Fish 


Are Recommended 


2 


. 


[Continwed on Page 


Commiissioner of Fisheries 
Says Production Must Be 

| Increased to Meet 

Demand. 


While there are proBably more than 
10,000,000 anglers, there are doubtless 
ten times that number who have a stake 
in commercial fishing by virtue of being 
consumers of fish, it was stated March 
23 by the Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Henry O’Malley. 

Commercial fisheries represent $100,- 
000,000 and” .céd products of mere than 
1,000,000,000 pounds annually, Mr. 0’Mal- 
ley added. He pointed out that besides 
furnishing food our fisheries supply 
many products used in the arts and sci- 
ences. Mr. O’Malley’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Our 
\though not new. Back in 1870 Congress 
created a Fish Commission, to investigate 
“causes for depletion of the food fishes, 
etc.” This Commission, now ex 
| into the Bureau of Fisheries, 
actively at work. 

Effort to Maintain Supply. 

It may seem peculiar that in 60 years 

the Bureau has been unable to restore the 


is still 


original abundance of the fisheries. But, | 


during these years, man’s enthusiasm for 
fish haa grown, He shows greater inge- 
nuity in taking or destroying them, and 
the conditions which worried the Con- 
gress in 1870 are greatly aggravated. 


| We have done well to maintain the sup- | 


|ply of many of our fishes and keep pace 


] 
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Column 5. 


Bids Opened on Air Mail 
To Mouth of Mississippi 


Bids were opened March 23 in the 
office of the Second Assistant Postmaster 


|General W, Irving Glover, for a renewal | 


|of operation of the air mail service be- 
jtween New Orleans and Pilottown, La., 
|for a period of one year, the Post Office 
|Department announced. The full 
| of the statement follow: 

| The four bids were: 
Inc. New Orleans, $105 per round trip; 
S. Adams, Monroe, N, C., $245 


leans, $100 per round trip; Fleet Aircraft, 
|Ine., Buffalo, N. Y., $128 per round trip, 
|_ The distance between New Orleans and 
Pilottown is given as 110 miles. Planes 
average five trips a week each way. The 
present contractor, Arthur E, Cambas, 
was the low bidder, 

The service is provided to overtake 
departing vessels at the mouth of the 
Mississippi with late arriving mail from 
New Orleans and to take mail from in- 
jcoming: vessels at Pilottown and place it 
|in New Orleans several hours before the 
larrival of the vessel itself. 





Complete 
| News Summary 
and Index 


| 


| 
| 


| 


fisheries problems are pressing, 


text | 
Gulf Air Lines, | 


per | 


,of territory further to the east, because | 
;mountain ranges in Alaska tend to shut! 
; off some of the cold currents that pass 
!from the Arctic Qcean down the McKen- | 
|zie River Valley*and the British north-| 


. . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


Cold waves, or “outbursts of polar air,” 
originate somewhere in the Arctic Ocean The News Summary 
eyond the limits of Alaska and the con- | i i i 
btinent of North America. When there is| is classified by nye 
high barometric pressure in te region | every day for the 

and a belt of low pressure further down) i 
the continent, perhaps crossing the mid- | comnenane at 
dle part of the United States from the reader. 
Pacific Ocean, cold air tends to rush 
southward and we have a cold wave, 
Heretofore there nave been but few 
places in the far north sending weather 
reports to this country, so that very lit- 
tle advance notice was recelved of an ap- 
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Flood Conditions 


Economies Effected 
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HE people at all times should 
know their government and 


ties and requirements of a self- 


contained and self-governing na- 
tion.” 


—William McKinley, 
President of the United States, 
1897—1901 
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In Federal Messages 


Government Sued 


On Mississippi coordinuion of Gorrnmen For $10,000,000 


Watched Closely 


Chief of Army of Enginee 

Says Present Situation Is | 

Not Considered Ex- | 
tremely Serious. 


| 


| 


| 


Government Levees | 
| Said to Be Intact 


Danger Comparable With That 
Of 1927 Said to Have Passed 
Unless Unforeseen 

Rains Occur. 


Present conditions on the Mississippi | 
and its tributaries are not considered | 
serious and the danger of a flood com- | 
| parable to that of 1927 has passed un- | 
j less unforeseen heavy rains occur, the | 
Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. | 
Edgar Jadwin, declared orally March 23. | 

Army engineers, however, said Gen- | 
eral Jadwin, are watching the Missis- 
sippi proper very closely, particularly at | 
the lower end of the river as the crest | 
of the flood approaches the Arkansas 
River, Thus far, he stated, no damage 

has been suffered by the levees under 

construction by the Government at 

points along the Mississippi, the build- 

| ing of which were made necessary after 

| the 1927 flood. | 
Small Area Inundated. 

The present flood on the upper portion 
of the Mississippi has inundated an area 
of only 50 square miles, whereas the 
1927 flood covered approximately 20,000 
square miles, he said. The waters of 
the upper Mississippi have reached a 
level of 51.8 feet, or about four feet 
than the high level of the 1927 flood. 

| Measurements were taken at Quincy, 
Ill., on March 21, | 

This condition, said General Jadwin, 
tends to show the need for immediate | 
construction of the Birds Point-New Ma- 
drid floodway, opposite Cairo. Located | 
at the point where the Mississippi and | 

| Ohio rivers join, the engimeer declared | 





| 


- Facilities Accomplished. 


By the coordination of Government 
communications, making available to all} 
Government department’s and estabiish- 


services in particular branches of e 
Government, a total of approximately 
$1,750,000 has been saved in tolls during 
each of the past two years, the Chief | 
Coordinator of the United States, Rear | 
Admiral H. H. Rossseau, announced 
March 23. 

In a bulletin to the heads of all govern- 
mental activities, Admiral Rousseau 
pointed out that there now are available | 
for governmental use the facilities oper- | 
ated by the Federal Communication 
Service and the Army Signal Corps. 
Through these systems messages may be 


| transmitted practically everywhere. 


The coordination of Government com- 
munications followed a comprehensive | 
survey of the communications activities | 
of the Government departments and es- 
tablishments undertaken by the Chief Co- | 
ordinator several year ago, Admiral 
Rousseau pointed out. They were 
designed to ascertain means of effecting 
economies by better coordination of these 
activities, and have proved successful. 

The bulletin shows the scope of the 
service and outlines means by which bu- | 
reaus of the Government using these 


gr 
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Department of War 


Has Sold Nearly All | 
Of Surplus Materials 


Transactions for Quarter Are 

Largest in Several Years; | 

Disposition Is Made of 
Salvage Property. 





Sales of surplus War Department ma- 
terial during the quarter ending March 
31, amounting to approximately $1,-| 
sales made in any similar period in the 
last several years, according to pre- 
liminary figu compiled in the office of 


In Barge Option 


rs ments the cable, radio and telegraphic Edward F. Goltra of St. Louis 
th 


Claims Breach of Contract 
To Operate and Buy 
Equipment. 


Refusal to Appoint 
Appraiser Alleged 


Plaintiff Claims Interference 
In Operation of Lines on 
Mississippi and 
Tributaries. 


A suit to recover $10,219,700.24 in 
damages from the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on 


| March 23 by Edward F. Goltra, of St. 


Louis, Mo., represented by Palmer, Davis 

and Scott, of Washington, and Hughes, 

Schurman and Dwight, of New York. 
Breach of Contract Claimed. 

The damages are said to have resulted 

from alleged breach of a contract en- 

tered into in May, 1919, between Mr, 


| Goltra and Major General W. M. Black, 


then chief of Army Engineers, by which 
plaintiff leased 19 barges and three or 
four towboats under construction for the 
Army and agreed to operate them on the 
Mississippi River and tributaries for five 
years, with an option to purchase the 
boats, before the expiration of the con- 
tract, at a value to be determined by ap- 
praisers, 

It is alleged that the United States, 
through its officers and agents, “violated 
and failed, and refused to perform the 
the terms and conditions of the contract 
and that, thereby, the plaintiff was pre- 
vented from earning large gains and 
profits with said boats and barges and 
unloading facilities, and from operating 
the same as a common carrier to his 


| 181,000, will be ‘‘far in excess” of the! great damage in the sum of $10,000,000.” 


| 


Appraiser Not Named. 
Although it was the intention of the 
parties to the contract, the declaration 


that Cairo #s oneof the greatest danger! the Quartermaster Géheral, Major Geén-| alleges, that plaintiff be enabled to es- 


points on the river. Plans outlined by | 


eral B. F. Cheatham. An announce- 


|tablish and create confidence in the 


the Government provide for the construc-| ment by the Department of War March | transportation of freight ty water on 


tion of a high levee on the Missouri side | 
of the river, several miles further inland | 
than the present levees. 

Flood Possibilities Discussed. 


Arkansas River is a “flashy’’ stream, and 


is dangerous. Declaring | 


| consequently 


panded | that no prediction can be made as to| for a number of years past. 


,what may happen should the river be | 
swollen by further rains, General Jad- | 
|win did say, however, that if the Ar- 
|kansas joined with the Mississippi at 
lthe time the flood crest of the latter | 
lriver struck it, a “serious flood” might 
| be produced. 

As to the Mississippi flood-protection 
plans, General Jadwin declared that the 
Cairo floodway project is one of the most | 
necessary of the entire program. By the | 
construction of these levees, he declared, | 
the Mississippi would be enabled to over- | 
flow into am emergekcy channel several | 
miles wide. Its present Channel is but 
two miles im width. Under the plans the 
| present levee at Cairo would be lowered 
and the area between it and the new 
high back levees would provide the flood- 
way, 

Cairo Project Delayed. 
The Government has been delayed in 


}cause of legal complications in gaining 
control of the bottom lands to which it is 
endeavoring to obtain “flowage” rights, 
he said. In this territory there are more 
than 90 separate tracts of land, which 
must be acquired. 
| Justice now is pursuing 
methods for these tracts. Avter this is 
completed the Board of Engineers will 
rush work on the construction, said Gen- 
eral Jadwin. 

General Jadwin declared that reports 
to the Department of War show that all 
| the breaks in levees which have occurred 
|on the Mississippi thus far have been on 
those privately constructed. 
levees are **holding,” he declared. 





| 
Amy Engineers are cooperating in | 


[Continewed on Page 8, Column 7] 


‘Meat Standardization 
| Sought as Market Aid 


Decline in Consumption Would 
Be Checked, Says Specialist. 


Universal standards applied in 
branches of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry would serve to prevent the falling 
off of meat consumption which now ap- 


pears to be taking place in every section | 
lof the country, it was stated, March 23, | 


|by the Senior Marketing Specialist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
|C, E. Gibbons, A program, which would 
| assure consumers of specified grades, Mr. 
Gibbons said, also would effect economies 
in production and distribution costs, 

The full text of Mr. Gibbons’ state- 
ment follows: 

Unless the consumer can obtain meat 
which, in all essential respects, comes 


up to his requirements and expectations, | 


| he is likely to use less and less of this 
jcommodity and may eventually turn 
largely to other food products. From 
observation it seems likely that in every 
section of the country meat consumption 
is falling considerably short of its maxi- 
mum possibilities, largely because con- 
sumers So often find their meat purchases 
‘disappointing in that they fail to give 


| [Contévued on Page 4, Column 2.] 
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| of surplus shoes will be transferred to 


the construction of the Cairo project bey| 


The Department of | 
condemnation | 


| 
| 
4 


Government | 


23 follows in full text: , . 
Preliminary figures compiled in the} 


| office of the Quartermaster General of | 
|the Army, Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, | when he attempted to exercise his option 
Discussing further possibilities of a| indicate that the sales of surplus War | to purchase the boats the Chief of Engi- 
‘serious flood, General Jadwin said the| Department property for the quarter | neers, 


ending March 31 will be far in excess | 
of the sales made for any similar period | 


Surplus Uniforms Sold. 

The items sold included the entire 
quantity of the Army’s surplus cotton 
uniforms and raincoats, in addition to 
miscellaneous hardware and machinery, 
and the value of the sales made during 


to this there has been transferred to 
other Government Departments during 
the period, under instructions of the 
Chief Coordinator, property to the value 
of $224,000. 

The major items thus transferred were 
348,502 cotton drawers and 57,397 un- 
dershirts which were transferred to the | 
Navy Department and the Department 
of Justice, and 
service shoes transferred to the Navy 
Department. It is expected that before 
the end of the quarter a large quantity 


the Department of Justice. 

These sales and transfers will prac- 
tically complete the disposition of sur- 
plus War Department property, with the 
exception of the United States Army 
Transport “Thomas”, which will be sold 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Barley Production 


31,000 pairs of surplus | 


| the rivers, various steps were taken to 


prevent him from competing with the 
Mississippi- Warrior Rivers Service, and 


Mayor’ General Lansing H. 
Beach, then Chief of Army Engineers, 
refused to appoint the appraiser on be- 
half of the Government. 

On March 25, 1923, the declaration 
says, an attempt was made by the Act- 
ing Secretary of War to seize the boats 
but an injunction was obtained and after 
some litigatiaon the Chief of Engineers 
declared the contract terminated on the 


| this period was $1,181,000. In addition | ground that plaintiff had failed to carry 


out his part of it properly. 
_ “By reason of technical and jurisdic- 
tional pleas, on the part of the Depart- 
ment of War,” said the declaration, “the 
defendants have deprived the plaintiffs 
of the possession, use and benefit of 
said boats and barges and said unload- 
ing facilities, except for a brief period 
of time in 1925 and 1926, when plaintiff 
had possession of and was permitted to 
operate the same under order of the 
Court; during the major portion of the 
pendency of said proceeding said boats 
and barges were and now are in the 
possession and use of the defendant In- 
land Waterways Corporation, successor 
to said Mississippi Warrior Service.” 
The full text of the conclusion of the 
declaration filed by Mr. Goltra follows: 
By reason of unlawful and improper 
acts and breaches of said contracts by 
the United States, its officers and agents, 
as hereinbefore stated, the plaintiff has 
suffered great loss and damage in that— 
$10,000.000 Loss of Profit. 





Reaches High Level 


Crop Last Year Was More Than 
| Double That of 1921. 


Production of barley in the United 
, States in 1928 was more than 100 per 
| cent greater than in 1921 and by far the 
| greatest on record, the Department of 
| Agriculture announced March 253. The 
| increase, it Was explained, was attribu- 
| table largely to the increase in use of 
barley as feed grain and the heavy ex- 
port demand. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 
There was an increase in the 1928 
| acreage of 30 per cent and a relatively 
high yield of 28 bushels an acre. In many 
parts of the United States barley is be- 


all | coming of more importance in the feeding | 


‘tof livestock, Exports of barley from 
tthe United States to Europe were heavy 
last year, owing to a shortage of feed 
| grains in Europe. Indeed, the European 


the 
Large 


| increase in barley production in 


| United States in recent years. 
exports to Europe in 1927 and 1928 
maintained a price in this country which 
| was probably higher than normally would 
have prevailed. In 1928, however, the 
| price of barley decreased appreciably 
} under the weight of the largely increased 
supply. 

In the United States the acreage and 
| the production of barley have increased 
steadily since’ 1866. Barley acreage has 
been expanded steadily in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
+ the irrigated western areas. World pro- 

duction of barley has been increasing 
since 1920. ' 

Usually a rather definite relation ex- 
ists between the total supply of corn and 
barley in the United States and the price 
of barley. In 1927, however, this rela- 
tionship was modified by the influence of 

a shortage of feed grains in Europe, 


i 


situation has had much to do with the) 


(1)—The plaintiff was prevented from 
earning large gains and profits with said 
| boats and barges and unloading facilities 
jand from purchasing said boats and 
| barges and unloading facilities and from 
operating the same as a common carrier 
and as a private carrier to his great 
damage in the sum of $10,000,000. 

(2) That upon the delivery to the 
plaintiff of said boats and barges, the 
plaintiff was obliged to and did make 
necessary repairs and alterations there- 

] 
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Tariff Will Prolong 


Session, Is Forecast 


‘Senator Watson Anticipates De- 
lay in Effecting Revision 


The extraordinary session of the lst 
Congress, to be convened April 15, may 
be expected to last all summer, it was 
| predicted orally, March 23, by Senator 
| Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, newly ap- 
pointed majority leader in the Senate, 
Senator Watson discussed the general 
legislative situation, March 23, with 
President Hoover. 

Although leaders in the Senate and 
House hope to limit the work of the” 
extra session, said Senator Watson, to 
|farm relief, tariff revision and possibly 
| reapportionment and census legislation, 
|he expressed the opinion that the tariff 
| bill probably would not be reported to 
|the Senate by June 20. 
| “If this bill reaches the Senate June 
|20.” continued Senator Watson, “we 
| will be fortunate if it is enacted by Aus 
| gust 1. The time of adjournment will de- 
| pend upon how active the Senate is.” 

An adjournment by July 1. will be ©) 
sought by the leaders, he said, but he » 
was not optimistic regarding such an ~ 
outcome, art 
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Yacht ‘Mayflower’ 
Is Withdrawn from 


184) 
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Expanded Facilities for Fish Hatching 


Detailed Study of Distribution Costs 
Advocated as Means of Reducing Waste 


President’s Service Commercial Specialist Advises Attention to Expense of 


Serving Individual Customers. 


Money Expended for Opera- 


tion to Be Devoted to Reg- 
ular Operations of 


The Navy. 


The Presidential yacht “Mayflower 
will be withdrawn from service immedi- 
ately because the cost of maintenance is 
no longer warranted, it was stated orally 
at the White House. 

Decision to withdraw the vessel from 
service was reached after a conference 
between President Hoover and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, it was stated. The “Mayflow- 
er’s” annual operating cost is $300,000. 

The money heretofore expended for 
operating the Presidential yacht, it was 
said, will be devoted to regular naval 
personnel and operations needs. 

It was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy March 23, that the 
vessel will not be sold, and later may 
again be commissioned. She carried a 
complement of 181, including 151 en- 
listed men, 21 chief petty officers, 21 
marines and nine commissioned officers. 
The full text of a statement by the 
Department covering the service record 
of the “Mayflower” follows: 

The U. S. S. “Mayflower” was pur- 
chased March 19, 1898, from Ogden Goe- 
let estates. She was built in Clydebank, 
Scotland by J. and G. Thompson, 1896. 
She is a steam yacht of 2,690 tons dis- 
placement, 273 feet in lengt : 
feet beam and when placed in commis- 
sion at the New York Yard March 24, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing new and ever increasing outlets have ; 
taxed our distributive system in many 
unusual ways. As a result we find our- 
selves trying out many new methods; 
groping this way and that in an attempt 


ties. As evidence of this I have only to 
mention the growth of chain stores, the 
| expansion of the mail order houses in: 
|their field, the numerous mergers and | 
consolidations, house-to-house canvassing, | 
| cooperative wholesale buying, installment | 
| selling, hand-to-mouth buying and a host 
lof other innovations. Our distributive 
| system is in a state of flux and it is diffi- | 
{cult to tell in a just what direction we are 
| traveling. 


We hear, not infrequently, the com-| 
|plaint that it costs too much to distrib- | 
ute commodities; that the margin be-; 
|tween the producer and the consumer is; 
|too great. Undoubtedly this cost is very 
large, and it has grown larger in recent | 
years. But in ali the studies made in 
this field no one has been able to show, 
that any large proportion of these costs 
was due to profiteering by any one group | 
lof distributors. Neither the wholesalers | 
nor the retailers, as a class, seem to be; 
getting unduly rich. ! 

On the other hand, these studies have | 
shown that these margins are made up of 
a large number of small but apparently | 
|necesaary costs. These include costs of} 
producing, grading, transportation, ware- | 


ery, etc., as well, of course, as the inevi- 
table overhead. Some commodities pass | 


more items than the chain but is it 
necessary to handle three times as many? 
A study of the inventory records of this 
wholesaler would indicate that it is not. 
These records disclosed many items 


»|to find a better solution of oun difficul-| for which there was little or no demand. | 


Thus this wholesaler started the 
with 10 cases of a particular brand 
size of canned peas. It was three mo 
before he sold a single case and two 
months before he sold the second one, 
I don’t have to tell you what was hap- 
pening to his profits on that particular 
item, 

There were many other commodities 
among those 2,100 for which a similar 
story could be told. Now what is the 
result? This wholesaler was actually 
losing money on a very large portion of 
his stock but his business as a whole 
showed a small profit. Therefore he 
must have made up these losses by a 
larger margin on the profitable end of 
his business. How much larger his profit 
might have been if he had not given 
away so much of it by handling unprofit- 
able business! Not only that but on 
his rapid moving commodities he had to 
charge the retailer a higher margin to 
make up for these losses and then the 
retailer complains that he can not com- 
pete with chain store prices. Is it any 
wonder? : 

Now you don’t find the chain stores 
handling any of these sleeping, shelf- 


year 
and 


h and 36/ housing, selling, financing, credit, deliv-| warming commodities. And here ts one 


of the big secrets of chain store success. 
They have introduced more efficient man- 


1898, carried six 6-pounders. She has |through too many hands, some are sub-| agement into distribution than has been 


now been converted to an oil burner. 
Assigned to Blockade. 

During the Spanish-American War she 
was assigned to duty as dispatch boat 
in the blockade off Havana, Cuba. In 1899 
while on duty in West Indian waters, 
she took part in the ceremonies in con- 
nection with the taking possession o 
Cienfuegos by the Army under Major 
Dusenberg on January 2, 1899. She fired 
the national salute as the flag was 
hoisted over the City Hall. The Depart- 
ment in 1900 issued orders to have the 
vessel fitted out for special service in 
Porto Rican waters. 

The “Mayflower” was recommissioned 
in 1902, Lieut. Comdr. Albert Gleaves 
commanding, and was assigned to duty 
as the Presidential yacht. Upon comple- 
tion of this duty the “Mayflower” joined 
the North Atlantics Fleet and later in the 
same year was employed as the flagship 
of the Admiral of the Navy Dewey. 

In November, 1903, a revolution in the 
State of Panama made it necessary to 
send a naval force in the Isthmus and 
Rear Admiral Coghlan hoisted his flag 
on the “Mayflower.” She continued to 
serve as flagship of the Caribbean 
Squadron until 1904, when she embarked 
on a European cruise. 

Conveyed Envoys. 

Under command of Commander Cam- | 
eron McRae Winslow in July, 1905, the} 
“Mayflower” conveyed the special en-| 
voys of Russia and Japan to Ports-| 
mouth, N. H., for the purpose of ar- 


ranging terms of peace between the two! 


countries. It was on board the “May- 
flower” at Oyster Bay that the formal 
introduction of the two envoys was made 
by the President. In 1906 she was used 
as a dispatch boat and protecting Ameri- 
can interests in Santo Domingo. 

The “Mayflower” has continued to 
serve as the President’s yacht during the 
succeeding years. President Roosevelt 
on the “Mayflower” received the Battle- 


ship Squadron on its return from its| 


cruise around the world in 1909. 
President Harding reviewed the Fleet 

and President 

United States Fleet on June 4, 1927. at 


Hampton Roads, Va., from the “May-| 


flower.” 


Prohibition Penalties Law 


Is “Jones-Stalker” Act. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
co-author with Representative 


No, 899 increasing penalties for violation 


of the National Prohibition Act, issued 
a statement, March 23, in which he called | 


attention to the fact that the act should 
properly be referred to as the “Jones- 
Stalker” law and not as the “Jones” law. 

The full text of Senator Jones’ state- 
ment follows: 


It has come to my attention that there 
is a tendency to call the recent dry law, | 
which was enacted during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the Jones law, whereas | 
it should properly be called the Jones- 
Stalker law. Congressman Stalker and | 
T are co-authors of this important meas- 
ure, 


The Jones-Stalker bill was introduced 
by Congressman Stalker in the House 
January 18, 1928, and was on the House 
Calendar March 2, 1928. I introduced 
this in the Senate January 27, 1928, and 
it was on the Senate Calendar April 9, 
1928. This measure passed the Senate 
February 19, 1929, the House February 
28, 1929, and was signed by President 
Coolidge March 2, 1929. It is now Pub- 
lic law 899. 


I hope that the proper term will be | 





| ject to cross hauls and other transporta- 
|tion wastes. Some commodities move too | 


slowly, some are produced in too great! centrating their attention on commodi- | 
|variety, and in some instances the con-|ties for which there is a frequent con-| 
sumer demand and upon business which is | 


sumer demands excessive service. 
These and many similar items are, in! 
|a large measure, responsible for the! 


|producer and the consumer. In so far 
;as many of these costs are nonessential 
and preventable, they represent economic! 
|wastes which are a tax upon our whole/ 
commercial system. It should be our | 
duty to eiiminate them as rapidly as 
| possible. 


| In this connection there is another| studies we are making are designed to | 


|point which is not always clearly recog- | 
|nized by the buying public. The price 
| Which the consumer pays for any article | 
;must include the costs of the various! 
|services performed which are essential} 
{to the consummation of that sale. Any! 
jessential service rendered is as entitled | 
to adequate payment as is the cost of | 
ithe commodity itself. When we hear a} 
| comparison made between the retail price | 
jof a pair of shoes and the price the | 
| farmer receives for hides we too often 
| forget the great number of necessary 
services that have been performed be- | 
fore that pair of shoes can be placed on} 
the particular retailer’s shelf at the mo- 
ment the purchaser desires to acquire it. | 
These services are entitled to just com- 


used by the majority of old-line whole- 
salers and retailers. The chains are con- 


yielding a profit. They are letting the 
independent handle the unprofitable part 


¢|large spread in the price between the/| of the business. 


Now the chains have no patent on ef- 
ficient management. There is no rea- 
son why you or any one else should not 


adopt similar methods and if the in-| 


in 
ave 
The 


dependent distributors want to sta 
business it seems to me that they 
got to do something of this kind. 


kelp them do that but in the last analy- 
sis each individual must solve his own 
problem. 


Expense in Handling 
Different Classes Varies 


Going back te our study of the whole- 
sale grocer we found evidence of a very 
great variation in the 


dling different classes of products. For 


|example, in this particular house there 


were four classes of commodities which 
together made up 42 per cent of his 
total sales, but accounted for only 14 


; per cent of his inventory costs. 


Four other classes made up only 17 
per cent of the sales volume but 49 


nths | 


cost of han-| 


per cent of inventory costs. Again it 
was found the warehousing cost for the 
average commodity handled amounted to 


pensation in the price paid. 
any Unnecessary 


Wireless Allocations 


To Radio Corporation 


‘Or Associate Oppose 


Protective Association Asks 
That Federal Commission 
Require Agreements 
To Be Produced. 


Radio Commission has 
Radio Protective 
the Radio Cor- 
| poration of America to lay before the 
‘Commission “all contracts, agreements 
land understandings” that it may have 
| with individuals and other corporations 
‘covering radio operations, whether in 
lthe form of service contracts, traffic 
agreements, patent licenses or other- 
| wise, . 

| The petition 
| signed by the 


| The Federal 
| been petitioned by the 
| Association to require 


, in the form of a letter 
Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Oswald F. Schuette, protests the 
| application of the Radio Corporation, 
or its subsidiaries, the R. C. A, Com- 
munications, Inc., for license to use cer- 
tain short waves for point-to-point serv- | 
ice. 
The full text of Mr. Schuette’s letter 
follows: ; 

We are informed that the Radio Cor- 
| poration of America, or its subsidiary, R. 
/C, A. Communications, Inc., has applied 
'to your honorable Commission for 4 li-| 
lcense to use certain short-wave radio | 
frequency for point-to-point wireless 
| service in the United States. 
Agreements Asserted. 

Inasmuch as the number of these chan- 
nels is limited so that there are not, 
enough to satisfy the demands which 
have been made for them, we respect: | 
fully represent that it is the duty of your | 
/Commission to allot none of these fre- | 
| quencies to any applicant who may not 
be free to make the fullest possible use 


of them. 
| 





The Radio Corporation of America has 
leertain agreements with other compa- | 
lnies in the fields of wire and wireless | 
i telegraphy and telephony, notably, the 
| American Telephone and Telegraph Com- | 
|pany, the United Fruit Company, the | 
| Tronical Radio Telegraph Company, the | 
|General Electric Company, the Westing- | 
|house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Radio-Marine Corporation | 
lof America, which, we are informed, con- 
tain covenants limiting the service and | 
operation of the Radio Corporation of 
| America an dtherefore restricting the use 
| it may make of any radio channels that | 
your Commissio: may grant to it. 
"Therefore, we respectfully request 
| your honorable Commission, in determin- 
ling the public service to be rendered by | 
these applicants, to direct the Radio 
Corporation of America and its sub- 
sidiary, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., | 
'to lay before you all contracts, agree- 
'ments, and understandings which they 
may have with any other individuals or 
|corporations covering radio operations, 
whether in the form of service contracts, 
|traffic agreements, patent licenses or | 
otherwise. 


Changes Announced 


| miles’ distant. 


Are Advocated to 


AvTuHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pus.iisnuep WrirHovut CoMMRKNT 


Meet Present Demands 


d Commissioner of Fisheries Says Production Must Be In- 


creased; Commercial Output Is Growing. 
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with the growing demand. In some in- 
stances, as the case of the sturgeon, we 
have not done so. 

It has been demonstrated that the an- 
gler can be given reasonably good sport 
by artificial propagation, of his pisca- 
torial trophies in hatcheries. A hatchery 
is an orphan asylum for fish abondoned 
by their parents, as happens in fish so- 
ciety the world over. These orphans are 
cared for in fish-cultural establishments ! 
in the States and Alaska. The Bureau! 
even has a-scientist, a fish veterinarian 
in fact, to study their diseases. 

Of course, a fish in a hatchery does 
not interest a sportsman hundreds of 
To bring the twain to- 
gether, the Bureau operates _ specially 
constructed railroad cars. Some of the 
best equipped trains carry baby trout 
or juvenile bass properly domiciled on 


} one of the Bureau’s fish cars. 


The solution of the angling problem 
lies in the creation of more and better} 
hatchery facilities to “step up” produc- 
tion to meet demand. It is essentially 
a question of ways and means. | 

In a talk before the Izaak Walton 
League two years ago, in speaking of 
the individual angler, Mr. Hoover said: 
“We have indeed made stupendous prog- 
ress in physical equipment to overcome 
the mysteries of fish. We have moved 
up from the rude but social conditions 


| of the willow pole with a butcher-string 


line, fixed with hooks coming ten for a 
dime, whose compelling lure is one seg- 
ment of an angleworm and whose incan- 
tation is spitting on the bait. 

“We have arrived at the high state 
of a tackle, assembled from the steel of 
Damascus, the bamboos of Siam, the silk 
of Japan, the lacquer of China, the tin 
of Bolivia, the nickel of Canada, the 
feathers of Brazil, and the silver of Col-| 
orado—all compounded by mass-produc- 
tion at Chicago, IH., and Akron, Ohio. 
As for magic and incantatons, we have 
progressed to the application of cos- 
meties to artificial flies, to wonderful 
special clothing with pigeon-holes for 
varied lures and linimets, and to call- 
ing a bite a ‘strike’.” And yet, adds Mr. 
Hoover, “it is too long between bites; 
we must have more fish in proportion 
to water.” 

The fisheries problem, consisting es-! 
sentially in success or failure of the 
fisherman to land his quarry, affects the 
average citizen, whether he catches or 
merely eats fish. Possibly, I should de- 
fine the angler as one who attempts to 
catch fish, for fish bones would lodge in 
the throats of but few, if their supply 
depended solely on those they personally 
catch, 

The anglers themselves must realize 
that to continue their sport requires ef- 
fort on their part. To meet this need} 





relatively high fat content while others 
are lean with but a small percentage of 
fat and offer a solace to those who must 
watch their avoirdupois. One may buy 
fish and shellfish fresh, frozen, canned, 
smoked, kippered, and dry, or, if one is 
partial to eels and carp, still alive and 
flopping. The number of products 
canned is. legion. 

Why, then, should Friday have an ex- 
clusive monopoly on one’s fish appetite 
when there is such an extensive array of 
fish foods to tempt one? 

Besides being an important food-pro- 
ducing industry, our fisheries furnish a 
host of products used in the arts and 
sciences. The early Indian family 
budget probably showed its surpluses 
and deficits in wampum, a medium of 
exchange consisting of beads made from 
shells. Wale oil at one time was an im- 
portant illuminant for houses, streets, 
lighthouses, in fact, any place needing 
artificial light. Whalebone served va- 
rious uses—ribs for umbrellas, manu- 
facture of horse whips, the fabrication 
of hoops worn by our grandmothers. 


Articles of Clothing 
Made From Fish 


The women of today may wear shoes 
of shark leather; a coat of otter, beaver, 
mink, or muskrat; a string of natural 
pearls for special occasions, and a dupli- 
cate set of imitation pearls for everyday 
use. Coral earrings, a _tortoise-sheil 
comb, an alligator leather bag, and but- 
tons of pearl or abalone may add to her | 
happiness. 


Our fisheries supply millions of gallons 
of oil used in making soap and for other 
purposes. In 1621 Squanto, the friendly 
Indian, taught the white settlers of Ply- 
mouth to use menhaden as fertilizer in 
planting corn. We still transmute ma- 
rine products into other foodstuffs by | 
utilizing tons of fish scrap as fertilizer. | 
Of late it has been discovered that ma-| 
rine products are useful as food for| 
domestic animals which, like man, are 
subject to “deficiency diseases.” As a 








result, fish and fish wastes which would 


not normally enter into human consump-}| 
tion are directly consumed as pork, beef, | 
or poultry. Oyster shells are ground for | 
grit and lime. The fisheries produce} 
ambergris, used in fine perfumes; agar, 
derived from seaweeds; fish isinglass; 
fish glue; sea salt, etc. 

It may be of interest to speak of the 
recent development of water farming or 
aquiculture. Acreage devoted to oyster 
culture is increasing. Goldfish farmers 
annually produce more than 20,000,000 
fish, some rivaling the fancy imported 
varieties. The trout special served on 
dining cars in the West are probably the 
product of a trout farm. In the past, 


| der natural conditions. 


a system of fish nurseries has recently | land covered by water was valueless ex- 
been developed. Young fish graduating | cept for breeding mosquitoes, or possibly 
from hatcheries are exceedingly small|for sale as building lots by some ambi- 
and cannot compete with fish reared un-|tious promoter. We now realize that 
Losses are heavy; many such areas can be made to yield 


Coolidge reviewed the! 


Stalker | 
(Rep.), of Elmira, N. Y., of Public Law | 


|matter of profits. What is the use to in- 


| subject the Department is engaged in a 


| Acts Performed 


There are, however, many wastes, 
many unnecessary acts performed in con- 
jnection with distribution which if they 
could be eliminated would benefit us all. 
We are coming to learn that every time 
we can reduce the price of a community 
| we expand the market for that product. | 
This does not mean price cutting that | 
eliminates all profit. Quite the contrary, | 
| because no firm can permanently stay in | 
business which does not secure a margin | 
on its sales which is above its cost. But | 
if we can dispense with operations which ! 
serve no useful purpose we can lower 
|the price of our commodities, expand, 
our markets, maintain or increase our | 
profits, and at the same time perform | 
|a service to the consumer. 

The Department of Commerce is en- | 
gaged in an effort to discover some of | 
these wastes and to assist in devising | 
| ways by which they can be gotten rid of. | 
|I am not going to recite the whole list | 
}of studies which we are engaged upon! 
but I would like to call your attention 
to a few of these in which I believe 
you will be interested. 

In the first place, it is clear that the! 
majority of distributors are obsessed 
with the idea of volume. We all want to 
|do the biggest business or at least a 
| bigger business and in this mad race for 
volume we too often lose sight of the 





crease that part of your business on 
which you are losing money? Does an} 
increase in volume mean anything to 
you there? I hardly think so, But the 
difficulty arises as to what part of your 
business is profitable and what is not. 
In order to throw some light on this 


study of costs of distribution from a 
somewhat different angle than that used | 
in the past. We are endeavoring to de- | 





| velop methods which will enable a whole- | 
| saler or retailer to know what it is cost- 
jing him to handle individual commodities, 


the cost of handling individual orders and | 
of serving individual custemers, 

One of the things that has been of 
greatest value in increasing manufac- 
turers’ efficiency in the last two decades 
has been the developing science of cost | 
accounting. Today most up-to-date manu- | 


; Sales, 


used in referring to this important step |facturers know, with considerable ac- | 
in prohibition legislation, and that it will | curacy, what it costs them to produce not | 
be known as the Jones-Stalker law. only each product but each part that en- | 

ters into that product, as well as the} 
cost of each operation performed, This 
knowledge has enabled them to make 
small savings here and there which, in | 


the aggregate, total a very considerabe 
| amount, 


War Department Has Sold 
Nearly All Surplus Material, 


about $3 per $100 of sales. But for 
the tobacco items handled this cost 
was only 63 cents for $100 of sales, 
while for canned fruits the warehous- 
ing cost amounted to $8.20 per $100 of 
Obviously, there is a great dif- 
ference in the handling costs for indi- 
vidual commodities and if we want to 
make progress in this field we need 
something more than merely “average” 
costs. 

Another phase of this wholesale 
grocery study has to do with the size 
of orders received. For example, it was 
shown that 22 per cent of all the orders 
received by this wholesaler were for 
amounts of $5 or less. Twenty-three 
per cent were for amounts between $5 
and $10. In other words, here were 45 


| per cent of all the orders received by 


this representative wholesaler for 
amounts less than $10 per order. There 
is a great deal of evidence to show that 
no $10 order can be handled through a 
large wholesale house at a profit. 

In other words, the profits on $10 
worth of ordinary groceries will not pay 
for the costs of selling, assembling, 
packing and delivering these items. 
Therefore, the conclusion is to be drawn 


that on at least 45 per cent of the num-| 


ber of orders handled this wholesaler 
was losing money. Obviously, his mar- 
gin of profit had to be high enough so 
that he could stand this loss and still 
make a profit on the rest of his busi- 
ness. 

This small order business arises for 
two reasons. First, the wholesaler in 
his rush for volume of business is call- 
ing upon many retailers whose business 
is so small that they are unable to place 
orders for more than $5 or $10. In the 
second place, there are so many whole- 
salers canvassing the same retailer that 
there is a tendency to divide the busi- 
ness between different wholesalers with 
the result that none of them are able 
to make a profit. We hear a great deal 
about hand-to-mouth buying. To a con-| 
siderable extent this in reality is hand- 
to-mouth selling, the responsibility for 
which is on the wholesaler. 

At the present time we are engaged in 
making a number of other cost studies | 
on different lines of commodities. For! 
example, we are analyzing the records of | 
a large wholesale dry goods house. We 
are also studying the records of a large 
paint and varnish wholesaler and of an 
electrical jobbing house. 
of these studies are not yet available 


but I might point out that the whole-| 


sale dry goods establishment has travel- 
ing salesmen in 17 different States but 


In Foreign Service 


‘Robert R. Patterson Resigns | 
| As Third Secretary at 
Bucharest Legation. 


Three members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice have resigned in the past week, it 
| was announced, March 23, by the De- 
| partment of State. 
| The full text of the announcement of 
| changes in the assignments of personnel 
follows: 

The following changes have occurred | 
jin the American Foreign Service since | 
| March 16: 7 
| Randolph F. Carroll, of Virginia, has re- 
isigned as Consul Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. | 
| James E. Parks, of North Carolina, 
‘now Vice Consul, Luxemberg, assigned 
| Vice Consul, Martinique, French West | 
| Indies. oo: | 
| Robert R. Patterson, of Michigan, has | 
resigned as Third Secretary, Bucharest, 
Rumania. 

Walter S. Reineck, of Ohio, now Con- 
sul, Martinque, detailed Consul, Ant- 
|werp, Belgium. A 
| Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan, 
now Consul, Guadalajara, appointed | 





| whereby groups of sportsmen 


jof our high-geared civilization is the ease 


when such fish are planted; if retained 
and reared to larger sizé many more 
reach maturity. Mr. Hoover, when Secre- 
tary of Commerce, popularized the plan 
now known as the Hoover rearing pond” 
receive 
hatchery fish and care for them until 
they are large enough to care for them- | 
selves. At this stage under the ar- 
ran, ent, from 50 to 65 per cent must 
be réleased in public streams for the 
benefit of all. There are hundreds of 
these nursuries throughout the country, 
arousing local enthusiasm and promis- 
ing better sport for fishermen. 

While there are probably more than! 
10,000,000 anglers, there are doubtless 
10 times that number who have a stake 
in commercial fishing by virtue of being 
consumers of fish. The commercial fish- 
eries represent $100,000,000 annually and ' 
a food product of billions of pounds. 

We take unusual accomplishments for 
granted these days. A striking example 


with which a dinner table in the geo- 
graphical center of the United States 
may be supplied with a fresh halibut 
steak from fishing grounds in the North 
Pacific off Alaska or with a fillet of had- 
dock from the Grand Banks of the North 
Atlantic off Newfoundland. Efficient 
transportation and refrigeration make 
this possible. 

The development of our fisheries is 
interWoven with the history of our coun- 


'fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands is 


a greater cash return than if listed as 
tillable land. , 
The Bureau’s administration of the 


a unique angle of aquatic farming in 
the rfature of animal husbandry. Since 
1911, this herd has grown from 130,000 
to more than 800,000, and we now take 
annually about 380,000 surplus bulls, 
furnishing about 80 per cent of the 
worlds’ supply of sealskins. The great 
American husband, called on to furnish 
sealskin coats, may not favor this gov- 
ernment activity, but the fact remains 
that what is now an important and prof- 
itable enterprise would have been an- 
other chronicle of vanished wild life but 
for this protection and administration. 
While the fishermen do not sow the 
harvest they reap, toll is exacted for 
every pound of fish taken. Men who set 
trawls in winter and summer, often in 
the direct lanes of huge steamers, must 
be hardy and brave. Only a few weeks 
ago a steam trawler, with her captain 
and 20 men, was lost at sea and similar 
tragic tales abound in the records of 
marine towns. The man who “goes down 
to the sea in ships” in order to provide 
marine fare for our tables must be ready 
to face unknown terrors. Death and the 
ocean are often in partnership, and the 
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Home Ownership 
Said to Be Growing 
In American Cities 


Families With Children Mov- 
ing to Suburbs and Child- 
less Couples Are Found 
To Prefer Apartments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
apartment house life. Home ownership 


| appears to be growing. 


These trends are indicated in surveys 
made under the direction of Dr. John J. 
Gries, Chief of the Division of Zuilding 
and Housing, Department of Commerce, 
which form a part of studies for the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference. This committee’s report has been 
completed and will be made public in 
May. Many other phases of American 
life, commerce and industry, agriculture, 
banking and finance, are included in the 
reports. More than 100 engineers, econ- 


|omists, and statisticians aided the Na- 


tional Bureau of Economic Research in 
making the surveys which furnish the 
bases for the Committee’s interpreta- 
tion of factors making for stability and 
instability in our economic life. 
Automobiles Foster Trend. 

The movement of the American fam- 

ily toward the suburbs is made possible, 


| the survey declares, by the improvement 


of highways, the increasing ownership 
of the private automobile, and the ex- 
pansion of the motor coach in trans- 
portation. The call toward the suburbs 
has been strengthened by a demand for 
more outdoor recreation facilities. This 
in turn, it has been found, is due in 
large measure to the shorter working 
hours, permitting those engaged in busi- 
ness to spend more time in relaxation. 
And the movement has been further 
strengthened by the expansion of the 
neighborhood movie and the radio. 

This development, too, has its benefits 
for the family of lower income, for, as 
their more fortunate neighbors move to 
more elaborate, more modern and more 
expensive and convenient suburban 
homes, their city homes with more mod- 
est accommodations and less modern 
equipment become available to the 
lower-income family group. 

Strange as it may appear, the figures 
based on past census returns indicated 
a decline in the percentage of home 
ownership, though this decline was léss 
during 1910-1920 than previously. In 
contrast with this, the same sources re- 
vealed that the percentage of families 
owning their homes in the 68 largest 
cities of the United States acually in- 
creased during the 1910-1920 period; and 
there is every indicatoin that when the 
1930 census figures become available 
this increase will be shown to have made 
further advances. 

Better Apartments Built. 

The growth in apartment house con- 
struction, the report indicates, has been 
greatest in the latger centers. Here, 
too, there has been a demand for higher 
standards, greater convenience, a wider 
range of facilities and comfort. And in 
these, there has developed the same 
weapon which favors the family of the 
roup—that as the apart- 
ments of the less modern type are va- 
cated, the rentals are changing to favor 
this group, and the restrictions which 
formerly debarred these families are be- 
ing eliminated. 

“The desire of families to live in more 
satisfactory homes and surroundings,” 
declares the survey, “has been the force 
behind the large home building pro- 
gram.” 

And the survey discloses that home 
construction forms a vital part of 
America’s $7,000,000,000 construction 
program annually. 


sea does not yield its treasures cheaply. 

In delightful contact to these dangers 
of the deep is the angler’s participation 
in what Mr. Hoover has called “the 
fishing beautitudes’—“the construcive 
rejuvenating joy that come from return 
to the solemnity, the calm and inspira- 
tion of primitive nature, the joyous rush 
of the brook, the contemplation of its 
eternal flow, the stretch of forest and 
mountain, reducing our egotism and 
soothing our troubles.” Fishing, as the 
President has said, “is good for the soul 
of man.” 


lower income 








| Diplomatic Secretary, and assigned Third|try, Abundance of fish was one of the 
Secretary, Mexico City. _ [attractions to early explorers. Often- 
| H. Charles Spruks, of Pennsylvania, | times fish constituted the sole source of 
jnow Vice Consul, Warsaw, Poland, has | food for the colonists. Early New Eng- 
resigned. lland settlers sent back enthusiastic tales | 
Non-career Service. |of the fish and fishing; these highly | 
| Constantine M. Corafa, of New York, | colored yarns may have contributed to 
| Vice Consul, Athens, Greece, died as the |the disrepute in which fish stories are 
result of an automobile accident. |held. When war interfered with fish- 

Clifford W. McGlasson, of the District of | ing, the fishermen took to fighting, fur- 
Columbia, now Vice Consul, Port Said, | nishing officers and men for the Navy 
Egypt, appointed Vice Consul, Prague, | jn at least four of the country’s wars. 


The results} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the highest bidder some time between 
now and the end of the present fiscal 
year. 


With reference to salvage property, 
while the records for the first quarter 
have not been received, preliminary re- 
ports indicate that there will also be an 
unusual record in the sale of salvage ma- 
terial, It is estimated that the sales of | 
salvage material will amount to over | 
$200,000 for this quarter, and that the 
transfers of salvage material to other 
using services will amount to approxi- 
easel? $85,000. All of the money re- 
ceived from surplus property sales and 
from salvage sales reverts to the Treas- 
ury and the Army appropriations get no 
direct benefits therefrom. 

The items in the salvage sales included 
ractically everything used by the Army, 
rom garbage accumulating at company 

kitchens to howitzer guns. Of these lat- 
ter there are eight, which are obsolete, 
to be sold at Fort Barrancas on March 
27, each of which weights 9.500 pounds. 
There were also sold 100,000 salvaged 
_ eotton shirts to a dealer in South Africa, | 
sale was negotiated by radio, | 
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What distributor knows his costs in} that more than 70 per cent of his volume 
anything like that detail? How many 0f business is secured from parts of two 
of you gentlemen know how much it} States. In other words, his salesmen are 
costs to handle each of your products ?,| traveling in 15 States to secure the other 


| any single item or class of ite 


|dling at a profit and on whi 


How many know what it costs to buy, 
to warehouse, to sell, to wrap, to deliver | 
ms in your 
store? What commodities are you hand 
j ch are you 
suffering a loss? If you have any ac- 
curate figures on these points you are 
far in advance of most distributors with 
whom we come into contact. Yet, until 
you know these things you are not in 
& position to eliminate the unprofitable 
part of your business, 

Reduction in Variety 


Of Stock U rged 


A few weeks ago we published a bul- 
letin dealing with an analysis of some 
of the costs of a representative whole- 
vale grocer, The first fact brought out 
in this study was that this wholesaler 
was handling through his warehouse ap- 
proximately 2,100 items, whereas the 
ordinary chain grocery serves its patrons 
with only about 700 items. No doubt 


jthe service grocer must often handle 


30 per cent of his business, 
Grocery Business 


Studied in Louisville 


In the electrical jobbing industry, the | 
fact is being brought out that there are 
two classes of orders which are un- 
profitable. One is the small orders 
similar to that referred to in the grocery 
field and the other is the large order 
business, chiefly that with construction 
companies, From the analysis so far 
made it would seem that this particular 
electrical jobber is losing money on most 
of his orders, totalling more than $500 


,because of the competitive bids which 


he has to meet. 

We are also engaged in a very inter- 
esting study of the grocery business in 
the city of Louisville. The work which 
is being carried on there is, I believe, the 
most comprehensive fact-finding _ in- 
vestigation that has ever been under- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Czechoslovakia. 

Edward H. Mall, of Ohio, now Vice 
Consul, Manzanillo, appointed Vice Con- | 
sul, Guadalajara. | 


— 


Adherence to Treaty 
Deposited by Rumania 


Rumania has @eposited its ratification 

to the General Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State March 
123 which follows in full text: 
George Cretziano, the Rumanian Min- 
\ister, deposited March 23 on behalf of | 
lhis sovernment in the Department of | 
State the adherence of Rumania to the | 
General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War, 


Dates for Foreign Service 
Examinations Are Selected 


Examinations for entrance into the 
Foreign Service will be held on June 
24, while oral tests will be held in Wash- 
ington beginning September 30, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 


Shipments of dried codfish to the 
West Indies and Mediterranean coun- | 


tries formed the cornerstone of New); 


England’s early prosperity. ; 

Alaska is associated in the public 
mind chiefly with furs, minerals, and | 
reindeer, but in terms of hard cash the | 
fisheries hold first rank. 

Records of the early explorers on the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast re- 
count the abundance and desirability of | 
the fishes, which doubtless influenced 
many early pioneers to migrate west- 
ward, 

The oceans, streams and lakes give us | 
more than 250 kinds of food fishes, as | 
well as a variety of shellfish. Fishery 
products have a variety which does not 
mark other high-protein foods. In:a 
blindfold test, no one would confuse sar- 
dines and shad. 

Many fish are like meat in having a 
SSS cen een dae anaaeeete 


Population of Philippines 
Is Placed at 12,604,086 
There are now 12,604,086 people in 


the Philippines, the Department of Com- 
merce has been advised by the Trade 








partment of State, which follows in full 
text: 

The Department of State announces 
that written examinations for commis- 
sion to the Foreign Service will be hel 
commencing June 24, 1929, at the fol- 
lowing points: Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, and Wash- 
ington, 

The oral tests completing the exami- 
nation will be held in Washington be- 
ginning September 30, 1929, 

Applicants desiring to qualify for the 
Foreign Service must be specially desig- 
nated for examination, Applications for 
designation are to be addressed to the 


hte. eee 


Commissioner at Manila, G. C. Howard, 
the Department reported March 23 in 
a statement which follows in full text: 
The Philippine Islands maintained its 
average gain in population last year. 
Official statistics placed total 1928 pop- 
ulation of the Islands at 12,604,086, a 
gain of more than 350,000 over the 12,- 
253,904 census of 1927. Average gain 
during the last few years has been about 
340.000, 


Secretary of State and must be filed not 
later than 40 days before the date set 
for the written examinations, No desig- 
nations for the examinations to be held 
on June 24 and 25, 1929, will be made 


after May 14, 1929, 
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Conciliation Service 
Asked to Settle 14: 
New Labor Disputes 


Department of Labor An- 
sounees Settlement of 
Two Controversies 
During Week. 


Fourteen new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week ended 
March 28, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Department’s Concilia- 
tion Service. 

At the close of the week there were 
a total of 25 strikes before the Depart- 
ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 
tion, 17 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. 

Two labor disputes were reported as 
having been adjusted during the week. 

The following is a list of the new 
labor disputes showing the name of the 
company or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, 
the status and cause of the dispute and 
the number of workers involved: 

Vitrified brick products, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio—Strike; craft, brick makers; 
status, unclassified; cause, working con- 
ditions; workers involved, not stated. 

Owens Shoe Factory, Lynn, Mass.— 
Strike; craft, lasters; status, pending; 
cause, asked recognition and wage in- 
crease; workers involved, 25. 

Musicians in Controversy. 

Master Brothers’ Theaters, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Lockout; craft, musicians; 
status, pending; cause, discharge of mu- 
sician; workers involved, 15. 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Elizabethton, Tenn.—Strike; craft, rayon 
textile workers; status, pending; cause, 
protest low minimum wage; workers in- 
volved, 800. 

Lafayette College Building, Brieg 
Brothers Contractors, Easton, Pa.— 
Strike; craft, building; status, pending; 
cause, nonunion iron workers; workers 
involved, not stated. 

Glen Alden Coal Company, Taylor, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; status, un- 
classified; cause, working conditions; 
workers involved, 800. 

Wellwood Mills, Hawley, Pa.—Strike; 
craft, silk weavers; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, not stated. 

Kravitz Silk Company, Paterson, N. 
J.—Strike; craft, silk workers; status, 
adjusted; cause, asked increase; work- 
ing conditions; workers involved, 54. 

Logan & Bryant, Brokers, United 
States and Canada—Strike; craft, teleg- 
raphers; status, pending; cause, installa- 
tion of machines; operators claim wages 
reduced; workers involved, 91. 

Theater Employes Strike. 

Rutherford Company, Akron, Ohio— 
Strike; craft, carpenters and engineers; 


status, umclassified; cause, asked closed | 


shop; workers involved, 30. 

T. & D. Theatre Chain, Chico, Orsville 
and other towns, California.—Strike; 
craft, employes; status, pending; cause, 
alleged violation of agreement; workers 
involved, 100. 

Longshoremen, Buffalo, N. Y.—Contro- 
versy; craft, longshoremen; status, pend- 
ing; cause, report not yet’ received; 
workers involved, not stated. 

Bonberg Company, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
—eStrike; craft, textile workers; status, 
pending; cause, protest low wages; 
workers involved, 3,000. 

Lackawanna Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
—Strike; craft, dredgemen, dock build- 
ers, hoisting engineers and laborers; 
status, pending; cause, non-union labor 
employed; workers involved, 200. 

The following is a list of adjustments 
reported showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, the terms of 
settlement and number of workers in- 
volved: 

Kravitz Silk Company, Paterson, N. 
J.—Strike; craft, silk weavers; cause, 
asked wage increase; shop conditions; 
terms, allowed 1 cent and 3 cent per yard 
increases; workers involved, 50. 

Glass Mens’ Club, Chicago, I1l.—Strike; 
craft, glaziers; cause, working  condi- 
tions; terms, terms not yet received; 
workers involved, 72. 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 23, 1929 


10 a. m.—Senator Broussard (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Williams 
(Rep.), of Harrisburg, Illinois, called to 
discuss farm relief with the President. 

10:30 a, m.—Senator Watson (Rep), of 
Indiana called to discuss the general leg- 
islative program for the coming special 
session of Congress with the President. 

11 a. m.—The President attended fun- 
eral service for the late Melville E. 
Stone, of New York, Counselor of the 
Associated Press. 

Remainder of RQay: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Re-entry to Be Denied 


To Deported Aliens 


New Law Provides Permanent 
Bar to Re-admission. 


Warning that in the future all aliens 
deported from the United States will 
be barred from re-entry forever, has been 
telegraphed by the Department of State 
to all American diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad, according to information 
obtained at the Department on March 23. 

The telegraphic instruction was the re- 
sult of the going into effect of an act 
of Congress which provides penalties for 
deportation. The act was signed on 
March 4. Diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials were requested to give the terms 
of the act “full publicity.” 


Under that act, all aliens, no matter 
what the reason for deportation, are 
barred from _ re-entry yermanently 
Furthermore, if they attempt to reenter 
Furthermore, if they attempt to re-enter 
two years’ imprisonment or a maximum 
Sane of $1,000 or both. 

A total of 1,156 aliens were deported 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, according to figures available at 
the Department of Labor. This was more 
than those deported in al] previous years, 


In 1927 only 192 aliens were deported, | ciency, and advance their opportunities 
1926 the total was 26, More | for 


while in 
money has been available this year for 
deportation activities, it was explained 
orally, 
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President Will Upbuild Living Standards 


Mr. Hoover Favors Efficient 


President Hoover believes in the de-| 
velopment of a good, strong employment} 
service which will bring men and jobs 
together and will bring men and jobs 
maintain up to date statistics of unem- 
ployment, it was stated March 23 by the; 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, in 
an address broadcast from Washington 
over a national hookup of the National 
Broadcasting System. Secretary Davis 
discussed the various activities of the 
Department of Labor. 

The great value of the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor as a 
medium for clearance of labor, was em-j 
phasized by Mr. Davis, who said that this 
agency, cooperating with various State 
agencies, placed in employment 1,412,645 | 
men and women in the past fiscal year. 

Secretary Davis’ address, in full text, 
follows: 

The Department of Labor was created | 
by Congress in 1913, and the bill was! 
signed by President Taft. It was created | 
for the purpose of fostering, promoting 
and developing the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States, improving : 
their working conditions, and advancing | 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 

Its administrative units consist of the 
Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics, the Bureaus of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and the 
| Children’s and Women’s Bureaus. The! 
| Office of the Secretary include the Con-; 
|ciliation and Employment Services, and | 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and| 
Transportation. It has nearly 5,000 em-! 
| ployes. \ 


Industrial Peace Aided 


By Conciliation Service 
| The Conciliation Service uses its power | 
to maintain peaceful and profitable em- 
ployment for the nearly 45,000,000 people 
gainfully employed. It is also interested | 
in full production and fair profits for: 
|employers, because that is equally essen- 
tial to the nation’s industries. Mutual 
respect between employer and employe, 
cooperation and good will between man- |; 
agement and men is the purpose of the| 
Conciliation Service. 

We believe that we best do the work 
of promoting industrial peace by using 
the authority granted to us by Congress! 
in a conciliatory way. We telieve in 
conciliation rather than compulsory ar- 
bitration, because the American people 
want to settle matters in their own way | 
without compulsion. 

During the past eight years we have 
advised with and assisted employers and ! 
employes in 4,299 trade disputes, which ! 
directly affected 3,460,000 workers, and | 
had indirect influence upon 1,152,000 ad- | 
ditional employes who were indirectly 
connected with the principal controversy. | 
The great bulk of these disputes were | 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

This service of peace-making, bring- 
ing men and management into sympathy 
and understanding with each  other’s 
problems, is, to my mind, one of the 
Government’s most important activities 
looking toward the general welfare of 
the wage-earners, the satisfaction of the 
employers, and the industrial content- 
ment of the country at large. 

We also administer the immigration | 
law. 

No legislation in recent years has had 
a greater economic and social import to 
America than has the Immigration Act! 
of 1924, known as the Immigration} 
Quota Act. It was the successor to the 
restrictive act which was passed in 1921, 
which was the first numerical restric- 
tive act adopted by our Congress. 

We now make many of the examina- 








| States through 
| health and welfare problems and the dis- ; 
| tribution 


tions abroad, and hope that some day the 
final selections will be made abroad. Un- 
der the quota act 160,000 aliens come: 
from Europe each year, the remaining 
140,000 of the approximate sum total of 
300,000 per year coming from non-quota | 
countries. j 

We also have the Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Each year from 250,000 to 275,000 
applicants are granted final papers, 

During the past eight years we have 
completely reorganized the details of 
administrative procedure, by which econ- | 
omies have been effected in costs to ap- 
plicants for citizenship in a per capita ; 
amount of $40 below the previous $65 
or $70. 

Many stories come to us of the action 
of applicants for citizenship. One ap-! 
plicant was asked who would get the) 
job if the President died. The some- 
what startling answer was, “The un- 
dertaker.” 

The story is told of an Italian who| 
was applying for citizenship in one of} 
the United States courts in Pennsyl- 
vania. The judge asked him some ques-} 
tions about the Constitution which he 
could not answer, and which probably 
many of us could not answer, and he 
was’ denied citizenship because of his| 
lack of knowledge of the Constitution. | 

Whereupon the Italian turned to the 
| judge and said: | 

“Mr. Judge, how many bananas are} 
there to the bunch?” 

The judge replied, “I do not know.” 

“Well,” the Italian said, “every man | 
to his own business. You know the Con- | 
stitution; I know how many bananas, 
there are to the bunch.” | 


|Health and Welfare 
Of Children Watched 


The Children’s Bureau serves the in- | 
terests of the children of the United 
scientific studies of | 








of information concerning 
methods of child care. Hygiene, child la- | 
bor, and industrial conditions affecting | 





child welfare, and provisions for depen- , 
dent and defective children comprise | 
some of the principal activities of the | 
Bureau. 
: This work has also been augmented by} 
juvenile court studies and the further- 
ance of work relating to more than 200,- 
000 dependent children who are now re- 
ceiving benefits of the movement for the 
conservation of family life through a 
system of “Mothers’ Pensions.” The 
children of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow, whose contribution 
to industry and to labor, and to all that 
we hope to achieve in the advancement 
of civilization, must first be founded 
upon strong minds and bodies. That is 
the aim of the Children’s Bureau which 
has at heart the future of our children. 
The functions of the Women’s Bu- 
reau are to formulate standards and 
policies to promote the welfare of the: 
wage-earning women, to improve their, 
working conditions, increase their effi- 


profitable employment. Women ; 
workers are also our home-makers and 
the mothers of those who will be the 
population of a generation from today. 


| had 


Of Workman, Asserts Secretary Davis 


Employment Service, De- 


clares Head of Department of Labor. 


Menacing industrial conditions among 
them means danger to our whole social 
and economic fabric. Accordingly, in- 
vestigations have been made concerning 
the hours, wages, and working conditions 
which they confront, with the view of re- 
moving endangering circumstances and 
promoting their health and _ welfare. 
Special studies have been made in all 


‘lines that employ women to see to their 


safety and health. 
The intangible results of the work of 
the Bureau are too great to be esti- 


!mated; but legislation helpful to wo- 


man’s industrial progress and comfort 
has been passed following the recom- 
mendations of the Women’s Bureau; and 
employers themselves, in many cases, 
have followed up the suggestions made 
by Bureau agents in behalf of work con- 
tentment, and work efficiency. 


Employment Sgrvice 
Opening Opportunities 

In conserving and distributing the in- 
dustrial activities and advancing the op- 
portunities for profitable employment 
among American wage-earners, no gov- 
ernmental agency is performing a more 
important part than the Employment 


Service, which has steadfastly opened. 


opportunities for work and thereby kept 
men and jobs in close touch all over the 
United States. 


During the past fiscal year this service, 
in cooperation with the several States, 
placed in employment 1,412,645 men and 
women, thus showing the great value of a 
Federal agency as a medium for the 
clearance of labor. We secure employ- 
ment in all lines, from work at cotton 


!and fruit picking and the harvesting of 


wheat to employment in the great mills 
and shops and factories of America. 

President Hoover believes in develop- 
ing a good, strong Employment Service 
that we may not only be able to get 
men and jobs together, but which will 
keep the statistics up to date. 

The bureau of Labor Statistics gives 
the country regular reports upon the 
cost of living, the rate of wages, and the 
amount of employment existing all over 
the country. In June and November of 


| each year, the Bureau makes a cost-of- 


living survey which gives a complete 
picture of the changes in the six months 
period in the cost of living of the av- 
erage family. 

Data on clothing, fuel, 


rent, light, 


| house furnishings and the miscellaneous 


items which enter into the expenditures 
of the average workman’s family are 
tabulated, compiled and given to the 
public for its information. One of its 
most important studies has to do with 
the spread in the use of machinery and 
its effect in taking the place of human 
labor. 

These studies will be given to the pub- 
lie as soon as completed, and will have 
great importance as showing how em- 
ployment is affected by machinery and 
how we may reabsorb in new pursuits 
the worker temporarily displaced from 
his former job. 

This does not cover the entire work of 
the Department, including such activi- 
ties as the Housing Corporation; but I 
said enough to show that the Federal 
Department of Labor is an institution 
of the people and for the people, with 
benefits accruing to the workers who 
represent the great majority of our pop- 
ulation. 

During the past eight years of my 


| service as Secretary of Labor, I have 


seen the standards of the workers raised 


ito the highest standard of any workers 


in the world—yes, the highest in all his- 
tory; and I am sure that under the wise 
leadership of President Hoover we will 
raise the standard still higher. 
Americans Are Endangered 
By Uprisings in China 


American lives and property have been 


'endangered by Communist uprisings at 


Kanchow and Kiangsi, China, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State March 23 which follows in full 
text: 

The American Consul General at Can- 
ton, Douglas Jenkins, reported March 21, 
2 p. m., that the Cantonese authorities 
informed him that they were 
despatching troops into southern Kiangsi 
to put down a Communist uprising and 
protect foreigners. 

The American Consul General at Han- 
kow reported March 22, 5 p. m., that 
information had been received through 
French sources which confirmed that 
there were Communist uprisings at Kan- 
chow, Kiangsi, endangering lives and 
property of Americans. The Consul 
General requested the Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs at Hankow and the 
chairman of the Kiangsi Provincial Gov- 
ernment at Nanking to protect Ameri- 
can lives and property in Kiangsi. 


Evidence Is Awaited 
On Air Mail Contract 


Protest Against Award is Under 
Consideration. 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 

Brown, on March 23 still had under con- 
sideration the request of the American- 
International Airways, Inc., to vacate 
the action already taken by the Post 
Office Department in awarding a con- 
tract to the Pan-American Grace Air- 
ways, Inc., for carrying air mail be- 
tween Cristobal and Santiago, Chile, it 
was stated orally at the Department. 
_ The Department had planned to close 
its case March 23, but found it would 
be impossible for répresentatives of the 
two companies involved to file certain 
additional data by that time, which they 
had promised to do at a public hearing 
held by Mr. Brown on March 13. 

The American-International Airways, 
Inc., was represented at the hearings by 
Edward F, Colladay, who said his com- 
pany submitted a lower bid than that of 
the Pan-American Grace Company, which 
was represented by Elihu Root, jr. The 
former company protested the award to 
the latter company by Mr. Brown’s pred- 
ecessor, Harry S. New. 

The award was made under a law 
which specifically provides that the ac- 
tion taken by the Postmaster General is 
final, and can only be reviewed by the 
President and the Federal Courts, it 
was said. Until the record has been com- 


, pleted by some information which is to 


be furnished by Mr. Root, Mr. Brown 
will make no formal announcement of 
the Department’s plans regarding the 
matter, it was declared, 





Government Is Sued 


For $10,000,000 by 


Operator of Barges! 


‘\Interference Is Claimed in 


Operation of Lines on 
Mississippi and 
Tributaries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
upon in order to operate the same, ex- 
pending therefor the sum of $13,650. 
(3)—That after the aforesaid seizure, 


said officers and agents of the United | 
States connected with the aforesaid Mis- | 


sissippi Warrior Service, acting for and 
on behalf of the United States, through 


carelessness and neglect, while they had | 
possession of and operated said boats | 


and barges, as hereinbefore stated, 
caused and permitted the same to be 
damaged so that when they were re- 
turned to plaintiff in 1924, it was neces- 
sary for plaintiff to make extended re- 
pairs and alterations, for which he ex- 
pended the sum of $79,474.52. 


Cost of Guarding Vessels. 
(4)—That during the time that plain- 
tiff had said boats and barges in his pos- 
session but was unable to operate the 
same for the reasons hereinbefore set 
forth, plaintiff expended in wages and 


salaries for guarding and protecting said | 


boats and barges the sum of $5,122.45. 

5)—Plaintiff has been obliged to pay 
$10,000 for injuries caused to private 
property by the operation of said boats 
and barges. 

(6)—When plaintiff took over 
he was obliged to provide insurance and 
bonds for which he paid out the sum of 
$53,845.03. 

(7)—That at the time of said seizure, 
plaintiff had on and in said boats and 
barges oil and other supplies, the per- 
sonal property of plaintiff, which the 
United States, acting by and through 
certain of its officers, unlawfully seized 
and appropriated to its own use. The 
reasonable market value thereof was 
$5,038.44. 

Tract of Land Occupied. 

(8)—The tract of land on which said 
unloading facilities were erected has 
been occupied by the United States with 
its said unloading facilities from Novem- 
ber, 1922, up to the present time and is 
still so oceupied, and plaintiff has been 
deprived of the use thereof. The rea- 
sonable rental value of said tract of 
land is $2,925. 


(9)—Under the terms of said supple-| The recognized source of authority for! quiries of the officials of the Census Bu- | 


mental contract and upon the demand of 
the United States, plaintiff erected a 
runway for said unloading facilities at 
a cost of $36,061.49. 

(10)—Said runway is still upon plain- 
tiff’s property and can not be removed 
until the United States removes its said 
unloading facilities. The cost of re- 
moving said runway wlil be $2,500. 

(11)—The United States has never 
taken possession of said unloading fa- 
cilities and has left the same and they 
still remain in plaintiff’s care and pos- 
session, and plaintiff has taken care of 
and maintained the same, expending for 
such purpose the sum of $11,083.31. 

Liability For Death. 

(12)—A judgment for $10,000 has been 
recovered against plaintiff in an action 
upon a cause of action for death arising 
out of the operation of said boats and 
barges in which an appeal is pending 
and an action for $50,000 on a similar 
cause of action is still pending. 

No part of said sums has been paid to 
plaintiff or has been recouped through 
the receipts of operation of said boats 
and barges. 


Policies Submitted 
For Agricultural Aid 


Farmers Are Consulted Pre- 
paratory to Hearings of 
House Committee. 


The House Committee on Agriculture, 
in beginning its hearing March 27, will 
have before it the general principles of 
farm relief legislation laid down by Pres- 
ident Hoover during the recent cam- 
paign, and with that as a basis will co- 
operate with the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in perfecting the 
coming bill Representative Williams 
(Rep.), of Harrisburg, Ill., said in a 
statement March 23. Mr. Williams is a 
majority member of the House Commit- 
tee and has been in conference with the 
President and with farm leaders. 

Three members of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation conferred with Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, regarding the farm cooperative 
bill which the Senator introduced in the 
last Congress. They were: S. H. Thomp- 
son, of Illinois, president of the Federa- 
tion; E. A. O’Neal, of Alabama, vice 
president of the Federation; and George 
M. Putnam, president of the New Hamp- 


|} shire Farm Bureau. 


The bill (S. 1294) is designed “to sup- 
press unfair and fraudulent practices in 
marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce.” 

These federation representatives, the 
Senator said, are in agreement on the 
principles of the bill and in agreement 
as to its being legislation apart from the 
general farm relief legislation of the 
coming extra session. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

_The President is entirely right in in- 
sisting that Congress must take the ini- 
tiative in farm legislation. This is the 
proper function of the legislative arm 
of the Government, and he is setting a 
proper relationship when he offers to co- 
operate with the Committee after they 
have formulated preliminary ideas upon 
the subject. This is the true relation be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the farm relief plan. It was embodied 
in the Republican platform, Its princi- 
ples were fought out during the cam- 
paign, We all know what they were. 

The President has made good in his 
assurance that he would call a special 
session of Congress t6 carry out the plan 
promised, and it is up to Congress to 
perform its proper functions in the 
matter. 

So far as the House Committee is con- 
cerned, it does not purpose to shirk the 
responsibility. The President set forth 
his ideas of farm legislation in his ac- 
ceptance speech and other campaign 
speeches and we, members of the Com- 
mittee, have no doubt as to what he has 
in mind. My, own thought is that with 


Mr. McLeod Questions 


Cae 
INDEX 


Validity of Acts 


Of Congress Under Present Apportionment 


Court Will Be Asked 


Prediction that continued failure of the 
Congress to reapportion representation 


sion will eventually be made: the basis o¢ 
a test case in the Supreme Court of the 
United States was made March 23 by 
Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 


| troit, Mich. i ra 
Mr. McLeod, who is ranking majority | 


member of the House Committee on 
Census, which is charged with the fram- 
ing of census and reapportionment legis- 
lation, declared that any citizen might 
well question. the laws passed by Con- 
gress in view of its refusal in the past 
nine years to provide for proportionate 
representation in the House. 

Representative McLeod also discussed 
a recent proposal that information on 
the so-called national origins provision 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, which 
is to be made effective July 1 next 
| through a proclamation issued by the 
President, be obtained by means of a 
questionnaire sent out in connection with 
| the 1930 census. The full text of Mr. 
McLeod’s statement follows: 

There remains one branch of the Fed- 


of the supreme law of the land, that is, 
the Supreme Court, although even Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court 





said | 
boats and barges and unloading facilities, | 


are accepting salaries appropriated by 
an unconstitutional Congress. 


| Says Constitution Has 
| Been Defied Since 1920 


levied by a Congress in which they are 
| denied their constitutional rights? Where 
| will the Government gets its sustenance? 


| Who will be our Government, if we have | 


|no Congress created in accordance with 
| the Constitution? 
Since 1920 Congress has defied Article 


I of the Constitution which requires re- | 


|apportionment of seats in the House 
levery 10 years, in accordance with 
| changes in population. 

We are about to pass into a new phase 
of Government—a special session of an 
outlaw Congress. Its duties might as 


well be performed by a clandestine meet- | 


ing of citizens. Neither kind of gov- 
‘ernment has the sanction of the Con- 
| stitution. 

| Every lawyer knows that before a 
;group of delegates can take any valid 
{action, it must first receive authority 
| from the recognized source of authority. 
| Such action is preliminary and essential. 


;Congress is the Constitution, and the 
| powers granted to Congress are granted 
j upon condition that the requirements o 
the Constitution as to composition of 
Congress be observed. Constitutional re- 
quirements are not observed in the com- 
| position of the present Congress. 
what use is it to pass laws if they are 
not constitutional, and in reality, there- 
| fore are not laws at all? 

| The spectacle of the world’s greatest 
{republic drifting into uncharted seas 
| without a constitutional government is 
| disquieting. 

| The Government of the United States 
will soon be entirely without substantial 
foundation. It will be more powerful, 


| to be sure, but no more constitutional | 


than a Mexican revolution. Congress 
and the country continue to go blithely 
|}on their way, apparently unmindful of 
| the fact that as a de jure government, 
| their national legislature has lost its 


powers. 
| Predicts Court Test Will 


Come Sooner or Later 

The executive branch of .the Govern- 
ment is operating by virtue of appro- 
priations passed by an unconstitutional 
Congress. 

The Chief Executive holds his office 


; tional Electoral College. The fact that 
his authority is not being challenged on 


constitutional. No political party, un- 
successful in the last election, can right- 





these general principles before us we 
will commence our hearings next Wed- 
|nesday, we will develop a skeleton of 
legislation, we will cooperate with the 
President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in its perfection. 


in compliance with constitutional provi- | 


eral Government which is not in defiance ' 


Suppose taxpayers refuse to pay taxes | 


by virtue of election by an unconstitu- | 
this ground does not make his election | 


n, be- | 


Representative from Michigan Predicts That Supreme 


to Pass on Question. 


cause, if any one of their candidates had 
been elected, he too, would be in office 
unconstitutionally. There is no consti- 
tutional method of making a President 
of the United States under the present 
circumstances. Therefore, we must for 
the sake of safety accept our de facto 
; government. 

Sooner or later the country will dis-} 
cover that practically every law passed j 
by Congress can be questioned in a court 
of law. Why? Because Congress re- 
fuses to abide by its only source of au-} 
thority, the Constitution. Where will! 
we look then for domestic peace and 
| tranquility? Where will we look for de- 
| ense from foreign enemies? 

When is the country going to come to 
|its senses and reaiize the gravity of its 
{situation? It looks as if it will not be 
|until some citizen forces the Supreme! 

Court to pass upon the invalidity of an| 
act of an unconstitutional Congress. 

This awakening may begin with the} 
‘much heralded Jones Amendment to the | 
Prohibition Law. It may come with a} 
contested tax levy. But it is bound to; 
| come, 

My earnest prayer is that an awakened 
populace will demand of Congress that | 
it look to the constitutional apportion- 
ment of its Representatives before at- 
‘tempting to pass any more legislation, 
including tariff revision and farm relief. 


| Proposed Questionnaire 
'On Origins Discussed 


It has been recommended in various 
‘quarters, that if President Hoover feels | 
compelled against his wishes to proclaim 
‘the National Origins Clause of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 in effect, much of 
the uncertainty now reasonably attrib- 
uted to the accuracy of the statistical 
‘basis of National Origins would be re- 
moved by conducting a national ques- | 
| tionaire in connection with the 1930 cen- 
| sus. It is contended that if all citizens 
{are given an equal opportunity to de- 
| clare their own “National Origins” and 
|the new immigration quotas would be 
| based on the results thereby obtained, 





jno one could reasonably object to the ac. 
‘curacy of such statistics. 

At first blush this suggestion appears | 
|to be a reasonable solution, assuming 
|for the moment that we are destined to 
{have the National Origins Cluse in ap- 
| eration even against our wishes. 

; Anticipating such a result, I have dur- 
| ing the past two weeks made several in- 
| reau, with a view to determining the! 
feasability of such a National question- 
| naire. . 
! Obviously, for all who have come di- 
;rect to our shores from some foreign 
country, the answer to such a question- 
naire would be simple. He may readily 
attribute his origin to one nation. But in 
considering the large percentage of | 
;mixed strains in our national blood, | 
what individual, whose ancestry has been 
American for several generations, can | 
; accurately apportion or appraise his na- 


‘tional origins. { 
Difficulty Asserted 
In Defining Origins 

Add to this the difficulty that the 
boundary lines of some of the most im- 
portant European countries have been 
greatly altered since 1776, and it is read- 
ily seen that few if any individuals 
could approach an accurate definition of 
his own national origin, however con- 
scientious he might be. 

* Moreover, the information intended to 
be obtained by such a questionnaire is | 
| practically the same as was obtained by | 
| several questions included in the Census | 
‘of 1920. 

For instance, questions 19 to 24 in- 
clusive of the census schedules of 1920, 
were as follows: 

19-20. Person. 
|Mother tongue? 

20-22. Father. 
Mother tongue? 

23-24. Mother. 
Mother tongue? 
| The information 





Place of 
of 


of 


birth? 
Place birth? 


Place birth? 





| thus obtained forms 
|part of the basis of present National 
Origins statistics. Obviously, it would 
| be impracticable to attempt to go much 
| 





further back in the line of descent in an 
|effort to establish national origins by 
{| questionaire. 








| zations 
| have led to the successful utilization of 
| their surplus products and should prove 
| helpful in hastening the time when a 
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Chemical Conversion 


Of Farm Surplus Into 
By-products Is Urged 


Chief of Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils Says Waste 
Utilization Will Solve 

Agricultural Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
garbage in 1860, a fertilizer in 1870, a 
cattlefeed in 1880 and a human food 
and many other things in 1890; and by 
the more modern developments in the 
conversion of sugar cane bagasse into 
wall board, in making citric acid and 
pectin from citrus culls and the de- 
velopment of the numerous by-products 
of the meat industry. 


Waste of Farm Produce. 

Although for every pound of grain and 
cotton produced there is left upon the 
farm from one to five pounds of residue, 
or an annual total of approximately 
300,000,000 tons of crop residues for the 
United States, I am confident that the 
chemist and the agricultural engineer will 
steadily find new and profitable uses for 
this material in manufacturing indus- 


-tries. 


In the case of many farm products— 
such, for example, as cornstalks, which 
chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture proved 20 years ago could be easily 


‘converted into paper—the only obstacles 


to their general use by the manufactur- 
ing industries lies in the prohibitive cost 
of manufacture or the fact that other 
materials can be used more cheaply. 
Very satisfactory paper and fiber board 
were manufactured from sugar cane ba- 
gasse a quarter of a century ago. It 


|was only when a large manufacturing 


company succeeded in working out the 
economies of handling and transporting 
bagasse that a stable industry was cre- 
ated. 


Economic Process Involved. 

Cornstalk paper pulp is being pro- 
duced; and during the past year at least 
one book and editions of several news- 
papers and at least two farm papers 
were printed on paper containing a high 
percentage of cornstalk pulp. Experi- 
ments carried on in the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, and also by ‘Dr. 
Sweeney, at the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, have shown conclusively 
that cornstalk pulp makes satisfactory 


| wall board. 


Those considering the use of corn- 
stalks for the manufacture of paper, 
however, have similar problems to meet 
as had those who considered the manu- 
facture of sugar cane bagasse into sim- 
ilar materials. If the cost of collecting 
the raw material at the mill and the cost 


| of putting this material through the fac- 


tory can be reduced to the point where 
it can compete with wood pulp there is 
little doubt but that an industry can 
and will be established. 

There are other materials which may 
be converted into industrial products, 
such as straw which can be worked by 
destructive distillation into carbon, 


| straw tar, illuminating gas, acetic acid, 


methyl alcohol and other products. But 
what is needed in the case of straw and 
other products is a careful determination 
of their comparative value as a fuel, a 
fodder, or a fertilizer, as against their 
value for commercial uses. 


Importance of Personnel. 


To obtain such information the services 
of men of judgment who are versed in 
agricultural, chemistry and _ business 


| management, are needed. Without such 


information the choice of a method for 
industrial utilization may be more or less 
of a gamble. 

The cooperative efforts of farmers to 
utilize their waste products, as illustrated 
in dairy associations and in the organi- 
of California citrus growers, 


much larger proportion of our agricul- 
tural surplus will be profitably utilized 


; by the manufacturers. 


The agricultural engineer will cer- 
tainly increase the efficiency of produc- 
tion while the chemical engineer will 
eventually point the way to more ef- 
ficient uses of the things produced. Not 
only the farmer, but all the people will 
benefit. 


— 
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Exemption from Tax 


Court of Claims Holds Bur- 
den Lies on Claimant to 
Show Number of Non- 
Taxable Sales. 


BorG AND BECK COMPANY, V. THE 
UnITep States. No. H-437. Court oF 


CLaAms OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The plaintiffs sought recovery of ex- 
cise taxes paid on clutches for internal 
combustion engines, some of which it 
sold for use on motor cars and others for 
purposes rendering them non-taxable. 
The question before the Court of Claims, 
therefore, resolved itself into a deter- 
mination of the number of clutches used 
for motor cars and in other ways and 
those sold for purposes which rendered 
them non-taxable, because evidence ad- 
duced showed that there was a great 
similarity in the articles sold. 


Taxation 


Plaintiff Required | 
To Prove Extent of | 
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LIABILITY: 


Evidence: Burden of Proof.—Where the statute/ levied 


AX 
T an excise tax on articles of commerce which were convertible to uses 
rendering their sale nontaxable, the burden of proof is upon the taxpayer 
to show specific sales were made of the articles for uses rendering the 


sales nontaxable, and when the taxpayer fails to make such showin 


sales become subject to tax.—Borg a 


IV). March 25, 1929. 


Method of Isolating 
Columbium Devised 





Burden on Plaintiff. 

It was the view of the court that there 
was a burden upon the plaintiff to show 
how many of the clutches were used for 
purposes that made the sale non-taxable, 
and this burden the plaintiff failed to 
sustain. 

Following is the full text of the| 
opinion by Judge Green: | 

The evidence shows that the plaintiff 
is a manufactured of clutches for in-| 
ternal-combustion engines, including 
parts of such clutches. The various} 
types of clutches manufactured by plain-| 
tiff were adapted for use on automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors, and were used for | 
that purpose. The plaintiff was required 
to pay an excise tax on certain of the) 
parts of such clutches, and, claiming that | 
they were not subject to tax under the 
provisions of the law with reference! 
to automobile parts and accessories, now} 
brings this suit to recover the taxes so} 
paid. 

The evidence also shows that the plain- | 
tiff manufactured various types of! 
clutches which were adapted for use on 
automobiles, auto-trucks, and tractors, | 
and were sold for that purpose. While 
the clutches manufactured by the piain- 
tiff were all made on the same general | 
plan so far as the clutch mechanism | 
proper is concerned, they differed in} 
size, in strength, and in some instances | 
in special features made for attachment 
to the machinery with which they were} 
to be connected. The plaintiff, in offer- 
ing the parts of these clutches for sale, 
stated in its circular list thereof, that—| 

“In ordering parts, it is absolutely 
necessary to state the make and model of | 
car and model of clutch used. Model! 
of clutch is stamped on plate on clutch) 
cover.” 


| 


Described on Machines. 

This circular referred to passenger 
cars, motor trucks, and tractors, in such 
a way as to indicate that parts would be 
found described therein which were 
adapted to the particular machines for 


The evidence shows that in -one. in- 
stance at least, exactly the same clutch 
was used both in tractors and in motor 
cars; but as was said by this court in 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. v. 
United States, 62 C. Cls. 419, the ques- 
tion is not whether they were parts of 
something after they were attached to 
one or another kind of machine to which 
they were attached and in which they 
could function, but whether they were} 
sold as parts for the articles enumerated | 
in subdivisions (1) and (2) of section 
900 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 
227, 291, and we have heretofore held 
that the fact that a part or accessory can 
be used in machines other than automo- 
biles does not necessarily make it ex-| 
empt from the tax. See Cole Storage 
Battery Co. v. United States, 65 C. Cls. 
164, 170. 

We think this case can be distin- 
guished from the case of the Milwaukee 
Motor Products, Inc., v. United States,| 
No. H-40, decided October 22, 1928, and 
also from the case of Berg Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Ine., v. United States, No. H-436, | 
this day decided. In both of these cases, 
the timers which were sought to be 
taxed were sold as a part of a Ford} 
engine and these engines were used as| 
motors for a very large number of dif-| 
ferent kinds of machines other than au- 
tomobiles. In fact, the “timers were not} 
specially designec or primarily adapta-| 
ble only for use on or in connection with 
automobiles.” In the case at bar, it 
would seem from the advertisements of | 
the clutches that unless a particular| 
clutch was described, the purchaser} 
would not be able to get the kind he 
wanted for his car. 

Special Designs. 

Why this was necessary does _ not} 
definitely appear from the evidence, but 
we think we are authorized to find that 
the clutches were specially designed in 


| 





¥ 


primarily adaptable only to a particular 
machine. Mention is specially made in 
the advertisement of clutches for Chev- 
rolet cars. Some of the designs listed 
were for tractors, but the evidence does 
not show how many, if any, of the parts 
of clutches for tractors were sold. It 
only shows, as above stated, that in one 
instance the same clutch could be used 
both in tractors and motor cars, although 
apparently designed for an automobile. 
If any parts were sold for clutches to 
be used on tractors, they would not be 
subject to the tax. 


that the number of tractors manufac- 
tured is very small indeed compared 


|tion of these two elements. 


which they were ordered. | 


Separation from Tantalum 
Considered to Be of In- 
dustrial Importance. 


Discovery of a new method of separat- 
ing tantalum and columbium, two metals 
of potential importance in industry, has 
been made by the Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with the University of Nevada, 
it was stated March 23, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Tantalum is used as an alloy in the 
manufacture of metal for surgical instru- 
ments and other products. Columbium, 
which heretofore has been hard to sepa- 
rate, might have much the same utility. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Among the so-called rarer metals, co- 
lumbium has as yet found little or no 
industrial application, although tanta- 
lum, with which it is practically always 


associated in nature, plays an important | 


role in the manufacture of dental an 
surgical instruments, pens, crucibles, 
electrodes and electrolytic rectifiers. Tan- 
talum alloys readily with many other 
metals, such as iron, aluminum, moly- 
bdenum, titanium and tungsten. The 
importance of these alloys lies in their 
high melting point and great hardness. 


Although the properties of columbium 
resemble very closely those of tantalum, 
it has received comparatively little atten- 
tion. Perhaps a partial reason for this 
has been due to the difficulties involved 
in the methods available for the extrac- 
tion of columbium. 

A recent investigation on “The Deter- 
mination of Tantalum and Columbium,” 
conducted at the Rare and Precious 
Metals Experiment Station of the Bureau 


of an entirely new method for the separa- 
It possesses 
an advantage both in time and expense 
over the older methods of obtaining 
columbium free from tantalum. 

Should this method prove satisfactory 
for the separation of large quantities of 
these elements, it should result not only 
in a cheaper production of tantalum but 
in the stimulation of interest in colum- 
bium and should bring into use one more 
of the rarer metals, whose properties 
have been so beneficial to the manufac- 
turing industries. 


Weather Bureau Says Cold 
Originates in Arctic Ocean 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
approaching cold wave. The radio has 
made it possible to communicate from ad- 
ditional stations to the east of Alaska, 
and we now get data from Fort Simpson 


in the McKenzie Valley, from Aklavik at! 
;the mouth of the McKenzie River, from 


Cambridge Bay, Coronation Gulf, 30 de- 
grees east of Aklavik, and finally from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, the northernmost 
station of all. 

In forecasting the movement of ap- 
proaching “outbursts of polar air” which 
may affect the United States, the re- 
ports from these scattered stations, by 
reason of their geographic position in 
the extreme northern frontier, are often 
of more importance than those from in- 
terior points in Alaska. It may happen 
that places in Alaska may be enjoying 
comparatively mild temperatures while 
an extremely cold wave may be on its 
way further east toward the northwest- 
ern States in this country. 





Meat Standards Proposed 


|_-To Increase Consumption | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a degree of satisfaction commensurate 
with their cost. 
Most of this disappointment can be 


different forms so that each form was | eliminated by the use of universal stand- 


ards. Stockmen need more complete in- 
|formation regarding the needs and pref- 
erences of consumers, a better under- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of I 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


all 


nd Beck Co. v. United States. (Court 


of Claims of the United States)—Yearly Index Page 186, Col. 1 (Volume 


nternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 





| Exports of Grains 


| Reduced for Week 


Movement from Canada and! 


United States Is Smaller 
Than Last Year. 


United States grains exported through 
| the principal ports of the country dur- 


| 841,000 bushels, while the exports for 
| the preious week were 2,366,000 bush- 


els and for the corresponding week of | 


1928, they were 2,029,000 bushels, the 
| Department of Commerce has just an- 
i nounced. 

| Canadian grains which cleared in 
transit through United States ports dur- 
ing the week ended March 16 aggre- 
| gated 1,596,000 bushels, according to the 
| report. In the previous week this fig- 
| ure was 1,595,000 bushels, while during 
the corresponding week of 1928 it was 
2,731,000 bushels. 

Of the Canadian grains shipped from 
| Jnited States ports during the week 
| ended March 16, 1,046,000 bushels were 
| wheat. The American grains exported 
| during the same period consisted of 590,- 
| 000 bushels of 
| oats, 904,000 bushels of corn and 310,000 
; bushels of barley. 


; _A total of 296,000 barrels of United | 


| States wheat flour and 22,000 barrels of 
Canadian wheat flour was in transit dur- 
|ing the week ended March 16, the De- 
; partment reported. 


| 





a 


| ing the week ended March 16 totaled 1,-| 


wheat, 37,000 bushels of | 


| Dismissal of Request for Construction 


Commerce 


bis ‘in Prices 


Of Barreled Apples 


Noted at Liverpool 


Quotations on Boxed Stock 
Are Unchanged for Week; 
Virginia Pippins Are 
In Demand. 


The British market for American ap- 
ples as reflected in the Liverpool auc- 
tion the past week was higher for bar- 


reled but unchanged for boxed stock, 
according to a statement made public 
on March 23 by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture on the basis of cabled 
information received from the Depart- 
ment’s fruit specialist in Europe, Ed- 
win Smith. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 
The British market for American ap- 
| ples as reflected by prices paid on the 
| Liverpool auction on Wednesday, March 
20, was higher for barreled stock but 
unchanged for boxed varieties. Barreled 
apples were in light supply but supplies 
ot boxed stock were moderate. . 

Virginia Winesaps were in light sup- 
ply. Although the fruit was in variable 
condition, the demand was good and fair 
condition stock ranged from $8.39 to 
$8.64 for U. S. No. 1, 2%-inch fruit. 
; The moderate supplies of Virginia Al- 
bemarle Pippins available were actively 
| competed for, U. S. No. 1, 2%-inch 
stock ranging from $9.37 to $9.98 per 
barrel. There was also an active demand 








wins offered during the sale. 
| fied 2%s-inch stock brought $9.12 per 
| barrel. ~ 
Light supplies of New York Green- 
ings were available but most of the fruit 
showed some trace of scald. U. S. No. 
'1, 22-inch stock in good condition, 
ranged from $8.88 to $9.73 per barrel. 
The London market for barreled apples 
is running from 25 cents to 50 cents 
below thez Liverpool level. 
| Washington 
good demand but at no increase in prices. 
Supplies were light and Extra Fancy 
150-175 stock ranged from $2.92 to $3.16 
per box as against $3.04 to $3.16 last 
week. Oregon Yellow Newtowns were 
in light supply but the demand was only 
moderate. 
| from the Medford district ranged from 
$3.41 to $3.58 per box. Offerings of 
Extra Fancy 175’s from the Hood River 
district brought $3.53 per box. 














| Of Idaho-Washington Railway Favored 
|of Mines, in cooperation with the Univer- | —_——$———— en 
| sity of Nevada, at Reno, Nev., makes use 


ee for I. C. C. Says Necessity for 126-mile Line 


Has Not Been 





‘ 
| Dismissal of complaints asking the In- 
tterstate Commerce. Commission. to -re- 
; quire the construction of a rail line ex- 
itension from Lewiston, Idaho, to Home- 


| stead, Wash., 126 miles, or from Lewis- | 


jton to Clarkston, Wash., is recommended 


| by John L. Rogers, special examiner for 
|the Commission, made public on March 


| 23, on the ground that sufficient public | 


| convenience and necessity has not been 
;shown to justify such an order. 

| The report was submitted on com- 
| plaints filed with the Clarkston Chamber 
;of Commerce against the.Northern Pa- 


|cific Railway et al., No. 19028; Lewiston | 
Northern Pacific | 


Commercial Club v. 
Railway et al., No, 19324, and Public 
| Utilities Commission of Idaho et al. v. 


Union Pacific Railroad et al. 


asserting that there is no public con- 
;venience and necessity to be served by 


the requested construction, that the ex-| 


pense involved is disproportionate to the 
benefits to be derived therefrom, and 
| that there is no authority in law for the 
'granting of the relief prayed for by 
;complainants, The conclusions expressed 
|by Special Examiner Rogers are as fol- 
| lows: 


the public need for any of these ex- 
tensions is sufficient to justify an order 
, requiring the construction notwithstand- 
ing that revenues therefrom would not 
be sufficient to pay operating expenses 
and interest on the investment. In de- 
termining the reasonabieness of such an 
order consideration must be given to all 
j;the facts the places and persons inter- 
ested, the volume of business to be af- 
fected, the saving in time and expense to 
| the shipper, as against the cost and loss 
jto the carrier. On a consideration of 
‘such and similar facts the question of 
public necessity and the reasonableness 
j of the order must be determined. Oregon 
R. R. & Nav. Co. v. Fairchild, supra. 


|Carriers Are Able 
| To Finance Project 


The railroads opposed the complaints, | 


The question is thus presented whether | 


standing of the methods, practices and | The traffic from and to Clarkston 
;prices prevailing in stockyards, and a: Asotin and Asotin County is now and will 
|broader knowledge of basic economic | continue to be handled by the O.-W. R. & 
conditions affecting the livestock and|N. and the Northern Pacific, partly by 
meat industries. Fixed universal stand-|their joint agent the Camas Prairie. 
ards and a standardized trade language ; There is no question as to the liability of 
will assist the stockman materially in ob- | these carriers to finance the construction 
taining this information. | under any one of these three proposals, if 

The confusion of trade nomenclature | such construction is found to be reason- 
and designations for the various quali-|ably required in the interest of public 
|ties of livestock and meats has been aj Convenience and necessity and the Com- 


It is a matter of common knowledge | limiting factor in the development of the | mission finds that the extension should be | 





built. 


industry. Following many years of study 
The most pressing need of the Lewis- 


of the situation, the Bureau of Agricul- 


Demonstrated. 


railroad instead of extending their fa- 
cilities to the shippers. 

There is considerable grain, livestock, 
and other products brought into lewiston 
from Asotin County, including the towns 
of Clarkston and Asotin. By reference to 
Map No. 3, it will be noted that when 
farmers or shippers from much of the 
territory in Asotin County get their prod- 
|ucts or livestock to the proposed line, 
jor to Asotin or Clarkston, they have 
traversed the greater portion of the dis- 


to shippers and travelers located in 
Clarkston and vicinity it will be also ob- 
served that from a standpoint of distance 
they are in as good or a better position 


than those located in the territory tribu- 
| tary and adjacent to Lewiston. 
|\Cost of Building Bridge 
Handicaps Extension 

It is probable that if it were not for 





| would have previously been extended to 
| Clarkston and possibly Asotin. It is also 
| probable that if it were not for the river 
\there would be no separation of Lewis- 
ton and Clarkston. 

Livestock from Asotin County and for 
loading at Lewiston must now be driven 
-across the highway bridge and around 
|the outskirts of Lewiston to the stock 
pens in East Lewiston. When the bridge 
is being used by other traffic it is a very 
| troublesome task to get the stock across. 
It is also troublesome to drive the stock 
through the streets of Lewiston. The 
drive across the bridge can not be 
| avoided without the extension of rail 
facilities to Clarkston. The drive 
through Lewiston might be avoided by 
providing stock pens and loading facili- 
ties near the east end of the bridge. 

It would seem that the matter of pro- 
viding an adequate highway bridge is 
| one to be taken care of by the State or 
;municipal authorities and that this is 
/not a duty of common carriers by rail- 
|road. We think there is a_ certain 
amount of civic pride involved here be- 
cause Clarkston and Asotin, located in 
| Washington, have no rail facilities, while 
| Lewiston, located in Idaho, does enjoy 
|vail facilities, It will be realized, how- 
|ever, that a great many similar, if not 
‘identical, situations exist throughout the 
| country. 
| The requests and appeals of large 
numbers of citizens and shippers are not 
\lightly to be dismissed but considering 
the public need for the proposed exten- 
|sions, as against the expense and prob- 
able loss to the carriers, it is not be- 


| 


Winesaps met with al 


Extra Fancy 150-175 stock! 


tance from their places te Lewiston, As| 


; with respect to convenient rail facilities | 


| the expense of building a bridge across | 
the river the rail facilities of Lewiston ; 


with the number of automobiles. As|tural Economics has formulated stand- 
these parts were sold by plaintiff pur-|ards for livestock and meats the wide- 
suant to orders made out in the form|spread adoption of which is being urged 
above stated, we must conclude that all|by Federal and State livestock and meat 
but a very small portion thereof at least,| specialists, and by leading livestock and 
and possibly all, were sold as parts for|meat organizations. 

automobiles and trucks and consequently| A discussion of the subject has been 
were subject to the excise tax. The|prepared by and published by the the 
question is not free from doubt, but we | Department of Agriculture as Miscella- 
think the burden was on the plaintiff to | neous Publication No. 33-M, entitled 
show how many, if any, of the parts so|“Advantages of Standards for Livestock 
ordered were for tractors or other ma-jand Meats,” copies of which may be ob- 
chines; in other words, to show to what|tained from the United States Depart- 
extent it was not liable for the tax,|ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
“—s it has not Sone. sh == = sa 

n coming to this conclusion, we do|,; 

not find it necessary to determine tiff must be 
whether the commissioner was correct | 
in exempting from the tax certain of | 
the parts ‘of the clutches listed by plain-| 
tiff for sale. It would seem that some! 
of these parts were of such a nature 


that they might be used in other ma-, The calendar of the Board 
chinery, but whether the commissioner | 


was correct in this ruling er not has no! of Tax Appeals will be found 


on the determination of the | today on page 6. 
tion involved in this case. | 


that the petition of plain- 


dismissed, and it is so or- 


Sinnott, Judge; Moss, Judge; Graham, 
Judge; and Booth, Chief Justice, concur. 
March 11, 1929. 
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ton-Clarkston area is an adequate high-| lieved that the commission would be 
way bridge across the Snake River lead-} justified in requiring the carriers to 
ing from Lewiston to Clarkston. The|construct any of the proposed exten- 
existing bridge, which is comparatively | sions. It is recommended that the com- 
narrow and of light construction, is in- | plaints be dismissed, 

adequate for the traffic. It is used not | =—————————— 
only by those going between Lewiston 
and Clarkston or Asotin but for general 
traffic going to and from, or through, 
Lewiston. The situation as to this bridge 
would but in a minor degree be remedied 
by the proposed rail construction. An- 
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Railroads 


| Blanket Carload Rates on Canned Fruit 


And Vegetables From Pacific Upheld 


I. C. C. Finds That Transc 
Prejudicial Again 


ontinental Charges Are Not 
st Water Carriers. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


transportation of canned fruits and vege- 

| tables by railroad from points of origin 
on the Pacific coast to points of destina- 
tion in the United States north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of 
‘the Missouri River. 

The matters conrplained of are de- 
scribed by counsel for the complainants 
in his brief as follows: 

“The complaint in 19561 is that de- 
fendants on traffic from Pacific Coast to 
destinations in the consuming market, 
that territory lying between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Missouri River and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, on car- 
loads of canned fruits and vegetables 
publish and apply two rates and two 
! minima while on westbound from the 
; north Atlantic ports on the same com- 
| modities destined to the same consignee 
re one minimum is published and ap- 
plied. 


| Roads Transport Canned 
| Fruit and V egetablés 


! “The complaint in Docket 19561, Sub 
| No. 1, is that defendants publish and 
|apply a blanket rate on canned fruits 
|and vegetables from Pacific Coast terri- 
| tory to the consuming market, while on 
; the same traffic from North Atlantic 
| ports the rates to the same consuming 
| market increase with distance.” 

For several years the rail carriers 
i have maintained and applied to the 








ject to a carload minimum of 40,000 
pounds, and another rate of $1.05 per 
100 pounds, subject to a carload mini- 
mum of 60,000 pounds. These are called 
blanket rates, for the reason that they 
are the same in each instance from all 
points of origin on the Pacific Coast to 
all destination points in the territory 
| described. 


During the same time, however, the 
rail carriers have maintained and ap- 
plied to the transportation of canned 
fruits and vegetables, in carloads, sub- 
{ject to a carload minimum of‘ 36,000 
pounds, in the opposite direction, that is, 


' 





points in said territory, their fifth-class 


upon the distance over which the traffic 
is transported. 


Violation of Section 3 


| Of Act Is Claimed 


The complainants contend that in mak- 
ing these differences in the maintenance 
and application of carload rates and car- | 
load minima the rai) carriers are prac- 
ticing a discrimination which consti- 


In Sub-No. 1 the complainant alleged 
that the fifth-class rates were unreason- 
able, but the question thus presented was 
| eliminated by their counsel in his brief. 
t On the other hand, the rail carriers 
insist that the fifth-class rates applied 
to the transportation in a westerly di- 
rection are reasonable in and of them- 


that the two carlod rates and two car- 
load minima applied to the transporta- | 
tion from the West to the East are nec- | 
essary to enable them to compete with 
the water carriers. They contend, first, 
that the steamship companies are not 
authorized to institute and maintain a! 
proceeding of this kind, under section 
3 of the act, and, second, that the mat- 
ters complained of do not constitute a 
violation of that section, 

The steamship companies further con- 
tend that the discriminations complained 
of are in conflict with section 500 of the 
transportation act, 1920, but that section | 
' does not impose any duty on the all-rail | 
carriers. The portion of that section re- 
ferred to by the complainants reads: 

“Section 500. It is hereby declared to! 
be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage, and develop water transpor- 
tation, service, and facilities in connec- 
tion with the commerce of the United 
States, and to foster and preserve in 
full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation.” 








The word “rates” as used in this re-{ 


port means rates per 100 pounds, 


Joint Rail and Water 
Rates Not Involved ee 


There are no joint water-and-rail or 
joint rail-water-and-rail rates in force 
|and applicable to the transportation 
lunder consideration here. The all-rail 
lyate of $1.28 became effective on July 
21, 1922, and was the result of an order 
made by us requiring a 10 per cent re- 
duction in rates as of that date. The! 





irate of $1.05 was put in force volun- | 


tarily by the carriers on August 22, 1921, 
for the purpose of enabling them to com- 
pete with the steamship companies oper- 
ating through the Panama Canal. 

At that time the rate of the steam- 
ship companies in effect and applicable 
to the transportation of canned fruits 
and vegetables was 55 cents, but it was 








reduced to 45 cents in March, 1926, and | 


has not been changed since the latter 
date. Between August, 1921, and March, 
1926, as a result of competition between 
the steamship companies, the rate for 
transportation through the Canal was 
changed several times, and during a part 
of that period was as low as 25 or 380 
cents. 


The rate of 45 cents applies from ports 





from north Atlantic ports to destination | 








tutes a violation of section 3 of said act. | 
| 
| 


selves and otherwise lawful, and assert | 


the rate of 45 cents is subject to a car- 
load minimum of 36,000 pounds. 

Some competition between the all-rail 
carriers on the one hand and steamship 
companies operating by way of Cape 
Horn on the other hand existed prior to 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 
After the canal had been completed it 
was used for a short time by the steam- 
'ship companies, but during the World 
War the steamship companies abandoned 
the coast-to-coast traffic and engaged in 
foreign commerce which was more lucra- 
: tive. 

For the year 1921, the aggregate ton- 
nage of vessels operated through the Ca- 
nal was 421,558, but in 1926 it had been 
! increased to 2,108,762. 


| Comparison Made 
With Fifth Class Rates 


Counsel for the parties, in their briefs, 
for the purpose of comparing advantages 


with those enjoyed by the rail carriers, 


| hereinbefore mentioned, which are ap- 
| plicable to the transportation of canned 
fruits and vegetables from north At- 
|lantic ports to Youngstown, Ohio. 

| From New York that rate is 38 cents, 
but from Baltimore it is only 35 cents, 
because the latter point is accerded a 
differential under New York of 3 cents. 
| As above stated, the rate of $1.05 is ap- 
| plicable to the transportation from all 





for light supplies of New York Bald- transportation mentioned, in carloads, points of origin on the Pacific coast to 
Unclassi-| One rate of $1.28 per 100 pounds, sub- | all points of destination east of the Mis- 


;souri River and north of the Ohio and 
| Potomac Rivers, including Youngstown, 
while the steamship companies’ rate of 
45 cents and the 35-cent rate from Bal- 
;timore aggregate only 80 cents. 

To this aggregate, however, counsel 
for the steamship companies insists that 
material additions must be made. Those 
additions are: 6 cents for transportation 
from points of production to the ports 
on the Pacific coast; 5.5 cents for port 
charges and insurance, and 10 cents for 
| disabilities under which the steamship 
companies, as compared with the all-rail 
carriers, operate. This would make the 
aggregate through the Canal to Youngs- 


aggregate rates for transportation via 
the Canal route would be in each instance 
more or less than the aggregate to 
Youngstown, depending upon whether 
the final destination of the traffic is a 
point west or east of Youngstown. 


In some instances shippers obtain in- 


‘surance which covers the traffic while 


being transported, regardless of whether 
the transportation is partly by water, 
and this is a circumstance which modifies 
to some extent the item of .5.5 cents 
above mentioned. 


It is strongly insisted that the 10-cent 
disability claim of the steamship com- 
panies is contrary to the fact and can- 
not be sustained. In this connection, a 
witness for the all-rail carriers testified 
in substance as follows: 

“Referring to the alleged 10-cent dis- 
ability shown on Exhibit 6, I have come 
very closely in touch with the solicita- 
tion and transportation of canned goods 
for several years. My experience is that 
there is no such disability as the 10 
cents alleged. That is because of the 
condition under which canned goods are 
marketed. Canned goods are packed, 
each variety, in five or six weeks of the 
season. 


To be continued in the issue of 
March 26. 





Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








Decisions in rate cases made public 
March 23 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


No. 20574.—Barnhart Coal Company et al. 
v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 13, 1929. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 

from the Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sulli- 
van groups in Indiana to certain points in 
lIllincis found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded. 

NO. 20764.—Albany Perforated Wrapping 
Paper Company v. Boston & Albany 
Railmad. Decided March 12, 1929. 
Rates on wood pulp, in carloads, from 

Boston, Mass., to certain destinations on 

the Boston & Albany Railroad found not 

unreasonable. Rates on wood pulp from 

Albany, N. Y., to the same destinations 

found unreasonable, Reasonable rates pre- 

seribed., Reparation awarded, 

No. 20798.—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce et al. v. Nor rn Pacific 
Railway Company et al, Decided March 
11, 1929. 

Rate on cream, in 10-gallon cans, in 
baggage cars in passenger-train service, 
from Jamestown, N. Dak., to Aberdeen, 8. 
Dak., found unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial. Reasonable and _ nonprejudicial 
rate prescribed and reparation awarded, 
No. 19561.—American Hawaiian Steamship 

Company et al. v. Erie Railroad Company 

et al. Decided March 11, 1929. 

Steamship companies engaged in the 
transportation of freight articles by water 
‘through the Panama Canal between Pacific 
coast ports and Atlantic and Gulf ports 
found competent to maintain proceedings 





of origin on the Pacific coast to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of destination, regard- 
less of the port of origin or of destination 
in a particular case, that is, the rates are 
the same in each instance from all points 
of origin to all ports of destination, and 


Erie Railroad Co, 


as complainants under the interstate com- 
merce act. 

The maintenance of two carload rates 
and two carload minima, and the appli- 
cation thereof to the transportation of 
canned fruits and vegetables, from Pacific 
coast points of origin to destination points 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses| 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & Erie R. R. 


other situation causing inconvenience is February Two Months February Two Months 
the lack of good highways leading from 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Lewiston and Clarkston to the various| Freight revenue .........2- 7,218,870 6,600,046 14,611,665 13,046,621 1,097,507 1,080,182 2,184,490 1,966,523 
agricultural areas tributary thereto. | Passenger revenue ......... 154,845 783,715 1,561,228 1,660,383 83,284 35,978 81,450 77,963 
It would, of course, be convenient if | Total oper. rev. ..........+- 9,683,472 8,010,765 17,588,180 15,968,758 1,218,448 1,194,844 2,430,726 2,191,491 
every town could have rail facilities and; Maintenance of way ....... 814,579 896,100 1,681,548 1,770,951 112,595 162,880 237,519 304,578 
every shipper a private siding. But this| Maintenance. of equipment .. 1,888,176 1,937,848 4,085,017 3,981,592 143,755 146,634 266,528 807,198 
would materially increase the investment | Transportation expenses ... 3,458,320 3,891,215 7,058,637 6,918,567 870,048 360,312 759,100 747,875 
!and the burden which must after all be | Total expenses incl. other .. 6,680,607 6,724,131 13,811,099 18,679,531 694,785 739,478 1,401,694 1,494,739 
| largely if not wholly borne by the public.: Net from railroad ......... 2,002,865 1,286,684 3,777,081 2,289,227 523,658 454,866 1,029,032 696,752 
There must be somewhere a limit upon; Taxes .,..........eccceceee 423,895 362,310 807,790 737,310 56,105 51,595 112,210 103,190 
the extent to which the convenience of | Uncollecsible ry. rev,, etc. .. 1,908 1,872 8,531 4,493 14 109 24 164 
| shippers and travelers can be reasonably | Net after taxes, etc. ....... 1,577,062 922,452 2,965,760 1,547,424 467,539 403,162 916,798 593,398 
met and likewise there must be a limit | Net after rents ..... oveceee 1,467,226 821,380 2,769,800 1,860,825 174,766 120,049 321,476 2,559 
as to the length to which carriers can} Aver. miles operated ...... 2,047.24 2,047.24 2,047.24 2,047.24 269,56 269.56 269.56 269.56 
go in requiring shippers to come to the | Operating TBLIO erccvsoccee - 16.9 83.9 73:6 85.7 §7.0 61.9 67.7 68.2 


possessed by the steamship companies | 


have made use of the fifth-class rates, | 


their a town $1.015 via the port of Baltimore and | 
rates, the amount of which in each in-}$1.045 via the port of New York; and 
stance depends, to some extent at least, | 





Smaller Grapefruit 
Given Preference 


On British Markets 


Principal Demand Is from 
‘Hotels; Shipments from 
America Increased 
Last Year. 


The British grapefruit market prefers 
smaller sizes, since the hotel trade is 
the most important factor in the British 
demand, and most large hotels serve 
grapefruit as a “cocktail” course, accord- 
ing to a statement made public on March 
23 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture. 

Increase in the imports into Great 
Britain in 1928 over 1927 is attributed 
principally by the Bureau’s statement to 
heavier shipments from the United 
States. It is pointed out that statistics 
from the British Empire Marketing 
Board indicate an increase of imports 
into Great Britain from the United 
States in 1928 over 1927, whereas the 
| official figures on exports from the 
| United States to Great Britain covering 
the same shipments indicate a decrease 
last year below the year before. 

' Total Imports Gain. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Imports of grapefruit into the United 
Kingdom during 1928 amounted to the 
equivalent of 751,000 boxes as compared 
with 606,000 boxes in 1927, according to 
statistics issued by the British Empire 
Marketing Board and received in the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The main sources of supply for the 
grapefruit imported into the British 
market are the United States, the Brit- 
ish West Indies and British South 
Africa. Most of the American grape- 
fruit shipped to the United Kingdom 
comes from Florida but some quantities 
are also shipped from California. The 
West Indian supplies come almost en- 
tirely from Jamaica. The South Afri- 
can shipments come mostly from the 
Transvaal and Cape Provinces. The 
other most important sources of supply 
are the Isle of Pines and Porto Rico. 

The increase in imports during 1928, 
according to the British statistics, was 
due largely to heavier shipments from 
the United States. Imports registered 
as having been consigned from the 
United States during 1928 amounted to 
592,000 boxes, or approximately 79 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 502,- 
000 boxes in 1927. 

Hotels Are Chief Buyers. 

The hotel trade is the most important 
factor in the British demand for grape- 
fruit, Most of the large hotels serve 
grapefruit as a “cocktail” course using 
glass dishes which will not hold a grape- 
fruit larger than a 96. These containers 
will readily accommodate size 112 but 
64’s are out of the question. The smaller 
sizes of grapefruit for this reason are 
preferred in the British market. The 
112 size in particular has become very 
popular and brings about the same 
price as that paid for 96’s or 80’s and 
considerably more than that paid for 
64’s. Such sizes as 28’s to 64’s should 
not be exported to the British market. 

Statistics show that while imports 
into the United Kingdom have been in- 
creasing rapidly since 1920, the increase 
in imports from the United States has 
been much larger than from any other 
country. The figures also bring out the 
seasonal aspects of the imports from the 
various sources of supply and the _ex- 
tent to which imports from British Em- 
pire countries compete with imports 
from countries outside of the Empire. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






Rate complaints made public March 23 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 


No. 22055. Ajax Paper Mills, Inc., of 
Buck Ryp, Pa. et al. v. New York Central 
Railroad et al. Claim reparation on 19 cars 
of liquified chlorine gas from Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Buck Run. 

No. 22056. Will Purdy, of Roswell, N. 
Mex., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al, Request Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
furniture from origin points in Missouri, 
IlMnois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan 
to Roswell. Claim reparation. 
nO eel 


north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and 

east of the Missouri River, by all-rail car- 

riers, found to be not unduly prejudicial 
against said steamship companies or other- 
wise in violation of section 3 of said act. 

The maintenance of blanket carload 
rates, and the applicatiom thereof to the 
transportation of canned fruits and vege- 
tables from Pacific coast points of origin 
as aforesaid to points of destination in the 
territory described, found to be not unduly 
prejudicial against said steamship com- 
panies or otherwise in violation of said 
section 3. 

Section 500 of the transportation act 
found not to impose any duty on said all- 
rail carriers, 

No, 20292.—Atlas Plywood Corporation v, 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 
et al. Decided March 12, 1929. 

Rates on veneer and box shooks, in car- 
loadsg, from Greenville and Stockholm, Me., 
to Red Lion and Dallastown, Pa., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded and rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3189.—-Lumber transited at points on the 

De Queen and Eastern R. R. and Texas, 

Oklahoma and Eastern R. R. Decided 

March 12, 1929, 

Proposed cancellation of transit arrange- 
ments at points on respondents’ lines on 
lumber, in carloads, originating at points 
on these lines found not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

No. 20886.—Adkins-Polk Company v. Chi- 
eago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 12, 1929, 
Rate on oleomargarine, in carloads, fzom 

Chicago, lll., to Dallas, Tex., found unrea- 

sonable, Reparation awarded, . 

No, 19501.—John Arko et al. v. Atchiso 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et 
al. Decided March 11, 1929, 

Rates on grapes, in carloads, from pro- 

ducing points in California to certain 

destinations in Minnesota found unrea- 
sonable, Reparation awarded, 

No, 20202.--Birmingham Rail & Locomo- 
tive Company y. Alabama( Great, South. 
ern Company et al. Decided March 13, 
1929, 

Rates on railway track material, in care 
loads, from points in Arkansas to Bire 


mingham, Ala., district, found not unreas. 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, 
dismissed, 


Complaint 
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membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem during the week ending March 22 to- 
gether with a list of the banks to which RECEIPTS. 
permission was granted during the same aon! qisivenog eocee 
. ‘ 2 want ° ® * ‘ me ‘ ‘Income tax 

The operating inome of 94 telephone ing to a compilation just issued,by the period to exercise Srust powers were an- | Mise. internal revenue. . 
companies having annual operating rev-| Interstate Commerce Commission, which} nounced March 23 by the Federal Re- | Foreign obligations— 
enues in excess of $250,000 each|follows in full text: — ” serve Board as follows: (oo 

i . 18,115,232, , Compilations, subject to  revision,| aqmitted to membership: — os 

L Sarena Cenninne: “Oe Fant eee reports of revenues and expenses as. Tilthols Satie. ana trust. Co | Railroad securities 
| > of 34.1 per cent as com ared | : . F Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co.,| All others..., 
| an ierease Ol ot. pi ‘ pared | of 94 telephone companies, which include! ,, | ms capital, $75,000,000; wurvtes, | Teme aus bavaleen Ge 
with operating income in _ December, : ¢ : Chicago, IIll.; capital, $75,000,000; surplus, ; s ¢ eip 
| h ti si for th only companies having annual operating $65,000,000 | appropriated for in- 
1927. The operating income for the) evenues in excess of $250,000; For ower | vestment) 
General Accounting Office, over all |year 1928 showed an increase of 108/15 ynonths ended with December, 1928] Succeeded by State member: | Proceeds sale of surplus 
financial transactions of the Gov- || per cent as compared with 1927, accord-! 54g 1927. The Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chi-| property : 222,414.19 
ernment, is advocated by the As- | Sacre ” 1928. 1927. cago, .Ill., has been succeeded by the Con- | Panama Canal tolls, ete. 1,307,307.61 
sistant Comptroller General, Lurtin $634,137,192 $595,739,312 tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Co., Chi-|Other miscellaneous.... _ 6,245,674.58 
R. Gina, as set forth recently in an 44,142,632 41,253,415 


5 j}cago, Ill., a member. 

address reviewing the federal sys- 8,278,210 7,321,492 ‘ lidati ith no wnter: 
tem of accounts andandit. Mr. Ginn 290,461,320 256,273,023 ges = ce - Ny ie a ic< dean (iene at seseinle 
criticized the tendency to grant 35,978,428 30,921,551 Ww ‘3 tgp carl come Stal: Wolke , 
in 7 - lalla “ol t 25,271,325 21,709,066 ing, Minn., a member, has consolidated) * i 
eemption from ventralized: contre: to 17/902:110  32'751047 with the Red Wing State Bank, Red Wing,| EXPENDITURES. 
cxpenditares of commissions, boards, See ae Canes Minn., a nonmember, under the title of |General expenditures .. 

} peed 2 17,361,626 32,169,922 
und oth@r independent establishments 


? « F =o 7 Security Bank & Trust Co. | ¢Interest on public debt 
of the Government as unwise legis- 1,088,808,001 968,796,064 Converted to National Bank: Refynd customs 
lation. 


The Citizens Bank, Portland, Oreg., a| Refund internal revenue 
Publication of the address of the 


Figures for Decernber Show Increase of 34.1 Per Cent 


Over Level of 1927. 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
Fiseal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$432,937,699.47 $421,661,447.58 ' 


1,611,289,622.90 1,523,021,382.87 ; i 1 ? 
Siateat, acne Combination Now Is Said to 
Exercise Regulation Over 
80 Per Cent of World 


Production . 


This Month. Last Year. 

$36,958,514.94 $32,292,729.38 

526,088,827.43 414,516,307.71 
37,728,381.40 33,794,912.74 


Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral Describes Activities 
Of General Account- 


ing Office. 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
6,093,401.25 
5,661,811.27 


27,000,546.81 
90,996,449.42 
161,230,814.93 
5,412,560.46 


"'4,302,641.34 
164,859.20 


"15,143.63 
3,460,434.00 





47.745,824.16 | _ [Continued from Page 1.] 
| clusive manufacture, import and sale of 
6,702,839.51| matches in Peru. 
Brg yee _ A monopoly of the match industry 
eee in Greece, which is to continue for 28 
$614,119,994.34 $500,565,625.57 $2,804,442,598.58 $2,887,463,432.27| Years from August 1, 1926, was the 
-——_——_——— _ —________| third of such monopolies obtained. Dur- 
$244,603,573.36 | ing the following year, the International 
—————_| Match Corporation, an American corpo- 
ration controlled by the Swedish Match 
$136,329,447.91 $119,974,056.78 $1,505,772,016.55 $1,399,227,583.77 Company, Ltd., Pe se an ania 


50,894.894.92  59,345,869.61  425,584.573.09  469,952/233.40! .s 

1/310,802.73  1.370,520.91 15,568,134.73  15,367,844.09| aT the German match manufacturers 
5.704,771.96  6,799,886.39 143,718,315.01 —97.687.858.85| 29d representatives of the German 
10,000,000.00 50,000,000.00  18,045,644.95| Zovernment, which stabilized prices and 


Single control, concentrated in the 2.093,296.56 2.987,793.11 38,745,664.54 
741,380.56 817, 
1,487,238.85 19,925,75 


10,277,762.68 126,538,7 





Increase. Ratio. 
$38,397,880 B. 
2,889,217 
956,718 
34,188,297 
5,056,877 
3,562,259 

* 14,848,937 
* 14,808,296 
85,010,607 


Revenues. 

| Subscribers’ station revenues 

Public pay station revenues . y 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
| Message tolls vay 

Miscellaneous toll li 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues 

| Licensee revenue—Cr. . 
Licensee revenue—Dr. . 
| Telephone operating 

| Expenses. 
| Depreciation of plant and eq 
|All other maintenance ...... 

| TEBMEI GRPENEOS 20.55.02 eo os ven aee 


Total ordinary 


$406,319,871.66 $304,560,235.42 $3 ,438,520.63 


—___— 


et et 
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revenues 


12,190,152 
15,259,493 
9,084,101 
9,631,448 
8,192,748 
54,357,942 
30,652,665 
46,093 
55,909 or 
502,984 8.4 


150,911,464 
147,586,494 
212,230,841 
83,402,057 
46,208,777 
640,339,633 
313,459,351 
41,753 
79,874 
5,975,799 


163,101,616 
162,845,987 
221,314,942 
93,033,505 
54,401,525 
694,697,575 
344,112,016 
87,846 
135,783 
6,478,783 





1,000,158.73 
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*9,485.61 
*137,988.47 
4,903 ,482.10 
* 167,044.24 
22,628.42 
*78,787.58 


*943.008.85 
*537,617.03 
15,721,753.40 
*1,699,741.81 
111,917,121.30 
19,913,813.86 


*71,488.57 
*38,239.78 
1,150,109.78 
*234,467.93 
167,279.73 
32,626.94 


30,139,865 2,093,296.56 2,987,793.11 
5,461,165 


24,678,700 *667.07 
* 27 


* 6,700.00 


2,33 
$369,925,800.00 


18,000.00 























“Know him? 


I should say I do...he not only 
shared his shell hole with me— 
he shared his Chesterfields too!’ , 
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member, has converted into the Citizens | Postal deficiency Ovi 
‘ i National Bank of Portland, Oreg. » | Panama Canal 461,755.50 6,930,899.31 8,012,966.14| divided the market. 
Assistant Comptroller General was Voluntary withdrawal: ; _ Op. in Spec, Accounts— In November, 1927, the Swedish Match 
begun Zz the issue of March 23. The | Commercial expenses .. ~~... kes Benton Harbor State Bank, Benton Har- | Railroads , Company obtained sole rights for manu- 
full teact proceeds: |General and miscellaneous expenses bor, Mich. | War Finance Corp | facturing and selling: matches in@Ecuad 
It is, of course, within the province | Telephone operating expenses vee Permission granted to exercise trust | Shipping Board 557. lf » 25 . gy Mem ey od 
adertegts Sana t | Net telephone operating revenues .... powers: | Alien property funds... 5 '359.21| or 25 years. The Swedish Match Com- 
of the Congress tp enact legislation o : : Da lic Tati ‘ : ; 415,369.21 y, Ltd., al i i 
eno a ~ « |QOther operating revenues 3 Be Palisades Park National Bank, Palis- | Adj. service cert. fund.. 111,871,630.92 | pany, . also succeeded in reaching an 
the character indicated, but ofttimes in| Other operating expenses a ades, Park, N. J. | Civil-service ret. fund.. : *7'580,84| agreement with the administration of 
the consideration of the main 1S8UeS| Uncollectible operating revenues Sterling National Bank & Trust Co.,| Invest. of trust funds— eae the French State Match Monopoly in 
involved in_ legislation it has happened | Operating income before deducting Eee aN bat a New York, N. Y. | Govt. Life Insurance... 37,983,156.92 47,145,197.19 | 1927. The match factories in France are 
that matters at a time appearing of | taxes cee. eee eeeeeeeeees) 837,585,296 307,445,431 Briggs National Bank, Clyde, N. Y. D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 375,699.43 '358.814.83 | to be modernized and the Swedish Match 
minor importance, such as the account-| Taxes assignable to operations ..... eee ee Wirt National Bank, Harrington, Del. For. Service Retirement 317,300.00 101,177.87 | Company, Ltd., is to supply the requi ed 
ing machinery to be utilized, but which | R —— — see res tas" eames ee ee Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 386,808.19 241,312.14! machinery . PPly — 
‘ a ° . ati expenses to revenues, pe sae . * 2 e : | ey a , 
ultimately prove of great importance | Ratio of ex} ? Individual Bank Debits | “di eancse S2iseananene:| matty ie 100 vedi 
; . F ; “ , Sr | Total ordinary i $2,331,009,224.20 $2,190,434,088.61| Early in 1928 the Swedish Match Com- 
from the standpoint of the tax paying | + Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: | ‘ | cmactiacheme ana cn Seas a pany, Ltd rocured a mon ly for th 
public escape the careful scrutiny that|phe American Telephone Company, Central West Missouri Telephone Company, Central Increased During Week Situs ude $34,741,300.00| yr. can P 4 onopoly tor the 
the prime issues involved receive. It} West Public Service (ompany, The Southwest Telephone Company, Southwestern Siihasiaemmmnititinnae | Purchases and ret. from vera ee ' and sale of matches in Es- 
may be noted that in the fiscal year 1928| States Telephone COmpany, West Coast Telephone Company. *Decrease. Debi . et i” | > Sareionh tenmomnente: ae © | tonia for 28 years. The company paid 
collections aggregating neariy $9,000,000 | = es — ebits to individual accounts as re-| Rec. fro t a t “i 1,435,500.00| the Estonian government 3,000,000 
s y $9,000, <= on — : = ,| Rec. from for. govts. un- D ceicteaeee a . «ae 
Wits tendo. ocenss of the tamearoper snd| ; ned ported to the Feder al Reserve Board by; Ger debt settlements... 97,075.350.00 92,575,000.00 | CTOWnS for these rights and, in addition, 
unlawful disbursement of public moneys. r Reading Road Authorize banks in leading cities for the week Ree. ifor estate taxes... . Ria oo. 1,500.00 | Sraranteed the payment of not less than 
The Budget and Accounting Act of | F g E >.4 h g ® . ended March 20, and made public by the| Purchases, and retire- og crowns per annum during the 
1921 culminates the efforts of many oreign Cc an e To Continue Guarantee Board March 23 ted 21.076 | ments from franchise | life of the concession. 
years to establish a budgetary system. | , : | 000,000 to i aaa . ee and Fea etsscdais ;_._A monopoly of the match industry in 
It takes the place of the haphazard way! New _ York, March 23.—The Federal Re-| The Reading Company has applied to 000, or 14.1 per cent above the total) 2ne. Conia’ 2.933.400.00 618,367.05 | Hungary was also obtained in 1928. This 
i < . eae bal Pht (ecb acter ca a er . e ' c 2 | wou, A b13,: J . . * 
in whieds the ae -— of the ted for | the pedi a _ ee ae ae ithe Interstate Commerce Commission for emg a = — a and| Forfeitures, gifts, etc... $1,000.00 $2°303.75 8,054,108.25 | Covers joy peels and pe 
me ere provided and accounted for _ , ‘ thority t tinue the guarantee here-| 16.5 per cent above the to or the cor- ——  —— Ciinignpn nme  ininieeienpaeemasint | WARE SAM. Si EE ee years. mo- 
l lowing: _ |authority to con g : 7 a sie Gaile aaa : : 
<acimaee ~~ not poten # ae ¢ — tofore endorsed upon ag rc mmromy oe oe week of last year. i eta aies oinntaae etree ee aa te Se venee tie SaneR by ine 
, ec — o22 OF the lari “ct oO ee, Gosling Wien la f the Atlantic City Rail- rega bits 2 rs for | : i 207 22.68 $196,005,390.15 77.95 $ 58.91 | + : 
It is this agency through which Con-|the conversion of foreign currency for — eee eae aes of principal cok in- oa sed — Rod aed Te expenditures. $207,800,122.68 $196,005,300.15 $2,801,004,077.95 $2,642,859,858.91 jc Match Company, Ltd., in Octo- 
= * * * | r p assess P t j > 6 : = > ; : ; ; | Y bs i i 
gress Maintains an independent check | ee ciadaae ikpeeed to te terest at 5 per cent, from May 1, 1929, weekly since January, 1919, amounted Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. etme a be nay bt 
upon the fiscal operations of the execu-| (Ut1©S Upon rena ee mecertained and|to May 1, 1954. The Atlantic City Rail-| to $20,216,000,000 as compared with, ,..,\The figures for the month include $55,386.74 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date! were © negotiations, wake 
tive departments and independent estab-| 0 eby certify to you that the buying rates | road also applied for authority to extend| $17,649,000,000 for the preceding week, | ee accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for teint conducted for the purpose of ob- 
lishments, and herein lies the control!in the New York market at noon today forthe time for payment of the bonds to| and $17,252,000,000 for the week ended | ae periods last year the figures include $65,201.47 and $1,054,226.88, | taining L oe of the match indus- 
feature in the appropriation and ¢x-|cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- March 21 of last year erecever- j |try in Latvia, but an agreement was 
athnve a als ucnere. ee See ee wae 3 . Excess of credits (deduct). | reached in December, 1928. / 
I may place the importance of the Country . : a 5 ee ’ 
position occupied by the General Ac-| Austria (schilling) ...- - 14.0526 
counting Office iene you by the state- atom cee) ee 
ment that in all matters of uses of ap-| QU .Sara (iy) oe 
i 1 Czechoslovakia (krone ) 
propriated moneys the Comptroller Gen-| penmark (krone) 5: 
eral is the court of last resort, except to| Eneiand (pound sterling) 485.3448 
= a pound sterling) 5 . 485.5 
the Congress, to which administrative of: | Fi — d (markka) .... 2. ....e0e05 02.6169 | 
fiers of the Goverment may go. If the) Frases (frane) Serta s menses eee | 
Comptroller General or Assistant Comp-| Germany (reichsmark ) 23,7229 
troller General decides that an appro-| Greece (drachma) 01.2928 
riatio ; Holland (guilder) 40.0530 | 
pration may gat be used for Pupmes| Hammary (ten) ooo tae 
of the Government, such officers must ~ . 26.6647 
. me 7 Sti Norway (krone) a 26.6647 
either abandon their intentions or sub-| Poland (zloty) won 11.0088 
mit the -matter to Congress with a re-| Portugal (escuda) ss... .sccereree 04.4640 
quest for change in the law. | Rumania (lev) .....--.--ecceee-+ 00.5976 | 
The private citizen or contractor hav-| Spain (peseta) we ccc cereee ee 15,0889 | 
ing claims against the United States| Sweden (krona) ..... ~~ +... 26,7115 
ay s i | Switzerland (franc) 19,2368 
ma quent sane a the Gover | Yugoainyia de) ooo Ham 
is decided that no euptouatiotion ie avail China (Chefoo mn oa 
j -| China (Hankow tael) 53.796 
able for the payment of the claim and it] China (Shan 52.2946 
) Shanghai tael) 5 62.2946 
ane ae possess such elements of equita-| China (Tientsin tael) . - . 65. nt 
e or legai liability justifying the sub-| Chima (Hong Kong dollar) 48.907 
mission of the claim by the Comptroller; China (Mexican dollar). deep 
General to the Congress for a specific ap- | China (Tientsinor Peiyang dollar). 
propriation for its payment, the claimant | : —— =e vee 
may in certain cases institute suit against | se aad ~~ Rigs sires eS 
the United States in the Court of Claims | Scans (8, S.) (dollar) . 
or m, Sa courts having concur-| Canada (dollar) . : 
rent Jurisdiction direct. | Cuba (peso) . 
However, if and when a judgment’ is| Mexico (peso) ee 
rendered against the United States on| Newfoundland (dollar) 
such a claim the judgment must be re-| AT&entina (peso, gold ) ait 
ported to the Congress for a specific ap- | —— Z wsitrds) Pe ree Se 
propriation with which to pay same ex- oe (nai) ni ee 
cept In certain classes of internal reve-| Colombia (peso) - 
nue and customs matters payable from 
appropriations. In other words, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is the court of last 
resort, except Congress to which ad- 
ministrative officers of the Government 
may gO in their uses of appropriated 
moneys, but it is not final on claimant 


except in those cases where the right to | 


sue the United States has been given by 
statutes. 7 
The question is often asked to what 
extent the accounting officers are bound 
by the opinions of the Attorney General 
of the United States. The answer is 
none as to appropriated moneys, and 
the Attorneys General themselves have 
held time and again that they are with- 
out jurisdiction as to the legality of an 
appropriation in the expenditure of pub- 
lic momeys. Wherever and whenever an 
Attorney General has felt it necessary to 
express an opinion as to the use of an 
appropriation in connection with ‘some 
administrative question submitted to 
him, his views are always given respect- 
ful attention by the accounting officers, 
but they are not obliged to follow the 
opinion inasmuch as the law specifically 
confers that duty upon the Comptroller 
General of the United States and it may 
not be authoritatively assumed by any 
other officer. ; 


Status of Court Findings. 


Likewise, the question is often asked 
to what extent the accounting officers 
are bound by the decisions of the courts. 
The answer to that question is succinctly 
stated in the report of Honorable Wil- 
liam Tawrence, First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, 1882, wherein he said: 

“The decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, so far as they set- 
tle individual rights in particular cases 
or determine general principles of law, 
should, in the main, be regarded as fi- 
nally authoritative. 

“The decisions of other courts may 
settle the rights of parties in particu- 
lar cases, and the general principles 
thereim asserted are always entitled to 
respect, but they are not necessarily to 
be adopted by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department. In view of 
the many conflicting decisions this could 
not be otherwise. 

“And the law has given accounting offi- 
cers @ jurisdiction over which they are 
to exercise their own judgment.” 

Comptroller Lawrence’s answer is ap- 
propriate at the present time. 

The decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court are always followed by 
the accounting officers in all matters 
‘involving a similar prineipal. The de- 
cisions of the lower courts are entitled 
to great respect and will be followed in 
principle when deemed correct exposi- 
tions of the law. 

They serve as an aid to enlighten the 
accounting officers, but they do not guide | 
or control them. Where the decisions | 
of the lower courts are conflicting, not 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1] 


Economies Are Effected 
In Government Messages | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
facilities may cooperate their smooth | 
| operation, The full text of that section | 
of the bulletin relative to designation of 
precedence of dispatches follows: 

1. It will assist materially in the han- 
dling of dispatches filed by the various 
departments and establishments for 
transmission by the Federal Communica- 
tion Service if the originators of such 
‘dispatches will stamp the message or 
include in the prefix the words “Priority,” 

<*Routine,” or “Nite,”? as dictated by the 
need for haste in handling any particu- | 
lar message. ; 

2. “Priority” messages are sent in the 
order in which they are filed ahead of 
all routine messages. ° 

3. “Routine” messages are sent in the 
order in which they are filed after “Pri- 
ority” messages and are comparable with 
ordinary domestic telegrams. 

4. “Nite” messages take precedence 
after routine dispatches and are handled 
so as to be delivered by the beginning of 
office hours on the morning after the 
dispatch is filed. 


New National Bank 
Established in Persia 





A new national bank has been estab- 
lished in Persia, and this bank plans to 
launch an agricultural branch, according 

|to a report which the Department of 
Commerce has just received from the 
Consul at Teheran, Augustin W. Ferrin. 
| The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The nwespaper ‘‘Koushish” stated on 
November 16, 1928, that all the State 
revenues had been deposited in the new 
National Bank and that in addition to its 
initial capital of 800,000 tomans, the 
bank’s cash on hand amounted to several 
million tomans. Since by law the bulk 
of the trust funds must be held by the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, it is believed 
that the Koushish’s statement must ap- 
ply to the ordinary revenues. 

Dr. Lindenblatt, director of the Na- 
tional Bank, announced on December 24, 
1928, that he had prepared plans for an 
agricultural bank as a branch of the 
National Bank. A commercial banking 
branch of the National Bank was opened 
in Bushire in December, and it was 
stated that one would be opened in the 
Teheran bazaars on January 1, 1929, to 
be followed by branches in Tabriz, 
Resht, and Pahlevi. 

It had been thought that the new bank 
would compete seriously with the Im- 
perial Bank of Persia, but it is under- 
stood now to be working closely with 
that institution. which handles its ex- 
change iransactions and in other ways 
Plays the role of partner. 


Here’s a cigarette in which, 
thanks to the blend, mildness 
is achieved without loss of good taste! 


Chesterfield 


... mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


Liacgrr & Myers Tozacco Co. 
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Patents 


Similar Structure in Different Art Is Held 
Not to Be Anticipation of Decorative Candle 


Mark ‘H-0’ Is Found 
To Be Infringed by 
Designation “Hofood’’ 


| 
Goods Shipped to Foreign 
Countries Are Declared to | 
Be Within Control | 

Of Law. 


HecKER-H-O CoMPANY, INC., PLAINTIFF, 
~, HOLLAND Foop CORPORATION, DE- 
FENDANT. EQuITY No. 39,-302, Dts- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

The plaintiff’s registered trade mark | 

“H-O,” used on certain cereal products, 

was held to be valid and infringed by 


defendant’s mark “Hofood” used upon} 


similar goods. A Patent Office decision 
jin a cancellation proceeding, holding 
that the marks were so similar as to 
tend to cause confusion when standing 
together in the trade, was cited. 

The court found that although de- 
fendant’s goods were shipped from the 
port of New York and sold in foreign 


countries, yet the infringing acts were | 


performed in this country in that the 
mark was affixed to the containers in 
the United States and the alleged im- 
proper acts were brought within Sec- 
tion 16 of the Trade-Marks Act. 

W. Lee Helms, solicitor for plaintiff; 
Hunt, Hill & Betts, solicitors for de- 
fendant (John W. Crandall, of counsel). 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Winslow, fol- 
lows: 

The plaintiff is a manufacturer of 
cereal products, its field of operations 
being both domestic and international. 
The subject of this particular action is 
the plaintiff’s registered trade mark} 
“H-O”, which has been used as the name | 
of one of its principal cereal products, | 
an oat food, and, in addition, has been | 
used as a house mark extensively on 
practically all of its cereal products. 

Mark is Widely Known. 

It is widely known to wholesalers, | 
jobbers and retailers, both in this coun-| 
try and abroad, and large sums of money 
have been spent in advertising. It has| 
enjoyed the exclusive use of the trade 
mark for upward of 32 years. 

The defendant is using the word “Ho- 
food,” also applied to cereal products. 
In 1921, the defendant obtained a trade 
mark registration under “Hofood” as 
applied to certain cereal and other prod- 
utcs, and in 1922 the defendant filed an 
application for registration of the same | 
mark for other cereal products. This} 
resulted, in 1923, in proceedings insti- 
tuted by plaintiff in the United States 
Patent Office for the cancellation of the 
trade mark “Hofood” and that the ap- 
plied for mark be denied because of | 
priority of use by the plaintiff of the| 
trade mark “H-O” in connection with | 
the word “Food” on its cereal products, | 
which it, the plaintiff, in fact had used | 
from time to time. 

The result of this proceeding in the | 
Patent Office was a decision favorable | 
to the plaintiff, and the defendant’s 
trade mark was cancelled and its appli- 
cation was denied. The Patent Office, in 
substance, held that the goods of the 
two parties were identical, and that the | 
marks were so similar as to tend to| 
cause confusion when standing together | 
in the trade. 

De®ision Upheld on Appeal. 





An appeal resulted in the affirmance | bear standing upon a block presumably | tro-chemical method of and means for 


by the Court of Appeals of the District | 
of Columbia of the decision of the Com- 
missioner. 


The record is quite conclusive that/tion of a bear in an upright position | 
the plaintiff and its predecessors have holding a huge stick of candy, upon a|the idea of protecting cast iron pipes 
used the trade mark “H-O” since 1887, | finding that the goods are of the same /|from corrosion by interposing a remov- 


both on labels and advertising, and con-| 
nected also with the word “Food.” 
further appears that it has been a house} 
mark to identify plaintiff’s products. | 
The defendant is an American cor-}| 
poration located in the State of New) 
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Trade Marks 


Rejection of Claims for Patent, Based on Reference to 


Window Weight, Is 


Ex PARTE DECKERT. APPEAL No. 1440, 
BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

| Patent No. 1704729 was issued March 

| 12, 1929, to Danvers O. C. Deckert for 

|a decorative candle and method of mak- 

|ing the same, on application No. 195264, 

| filed May 31, 1927. ‘ 
The decision of the Examiner reject- 

'ing claims 1 to 4 was reversed. Claims 

1 and 2, relating to appellant’s decora- 


|tive candle comprising a body of wax | 


or like material having an _ elongated} 
dowel rod embedded axially therein, the | 
Board found was not anticipated by a/| 
| reference disclosing a means for attach- 
| ing a window-weight cord to a sash, the 
|arts being quite dissimilar. : 
| The method of making the candles, in- 
cluding the use of a weighted dowel rod 
to facilitate the dipping operation, was 
found not to be disclosed nor suggested 
in either of the patents cited as prior 
art. 
| Rippey and Kingsland for applicant. 
Before Moore, Assistant Commis- 
| sioner, and Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- 
|man and Landers. The full text of the 
| opinion of the Board follows: ; 

This is an appeal from the action of 
|the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 4, inclusive. Claims 1 and 4 are illus- 
trative and read as follows: 

“1, A candle comprising a body of wax 
or the like, an elongated dowel rod com- 
| pletely imbedded axially in a body of 
wax or the like and having a longitudinal 
|hole in its upper end opening laterally 
|to one side of said dowel rod, and a 
| wick extending downwardly and laterally 
| through said hole.” 


Method of Making 
Candle Is Specified 


“4. The method of making a candle 


| which consists in successively dipping | erences to show the exact structure he | 


into molten wax and withdrawing there- 
from a dowel rod having its lower end 
weighted so that it will sink readily into 
the molten wax, and then cutting the 
candle and the dowel rod transversely 
above the weighted end of the dowel 


|rod, and applying a coating of wax to 
| the cut end of the dowel rod.” 


The references relied upon are: Periera, 
803848, Nov. 7, 1905; Sidwell, 1,598,454, 
Aug. 31, 1926. 

Claims 1 and 2 are drawn to a dec- 


| rative candle and claims 3 and 4 to the 


method practiced in making the candle. 
Apellant’s candle comprises a body of 


| wax or like material having an elongated 


dowel rod embedded axially therein. The 


Registration Denied 


Of Mark for Mints 


Similar Picture Found to Be 
Used on Candy of 
Other Kinds. 


Ex PARTE Fox’s GLACIER MINTs, LTD. 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

_ The applicant was denied regiatra- 

tion of a pictorial representation of a 


representative of a cake of ice, used upon 


mints, as being confusingly similar to 
a trade mark consisting of a representa- 


descriptive properties. Toulmin & Toul- 


t| min for applicant. 


The full text of the decision of First 


| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: | The appellant’s contention that the for- 


The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 


Reversed on Appeal. 


upper end of the dowel rod is centrally 


perforated for a short distance and then 
the perforation is carried 
through the side of the dowel. The wick 
is passed through this central opening 
and its end is directed through the lat- 
eral opening and tied in a knot to firmly 
anchor the wick against removal from 
| the end of the dowel in the completed 
| candle, 

| The wax is deposited upon the dowel 
by dipping. In order to facilitate this 
operation appellant has mounted a 


laterally | 


Cereals 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: 

prising a body of wax or like material having an elongated dowel rod 
embedded axially therein, held: Not anticipated by reference disclosing 
means employed in attaching a window weight cord to a sash, the arts being 
dissimilar.—Claims 1 and 2, Patent 1704729.—Ex parte Deckert. (Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 2 (Volume 
IV). March 25, 1929. 


ATENTS: 
Steel Pipes: 


weight on the lower end of the dowel. P Patentability: 


After the dipping operation the lower 


Decorative Candle.—Appellant’s candle com- 


Protective Device for Interior of Iron and 
Protection Against Corrosion.—Claims 2 and 3, covering 
a device for protecting the interior of iron and steel pipes against corrosion 


end of the candle including the weight 
land the portion of the dowel to which it | 
is connected is severed from the re- 
mainder of the candle and the lower end | 
| of the latter is covered with a coating of | 
| wax to conceal the end of the dowel. 


‘Manufacture by Dipping 
Is Declared to Be Old 


| The patent to Sidwell discloses an or- | 
|namental candle having an outer wax 
| portion and a central reinforcing dowel. 
|In the form shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6 
| the dowel is provided with a longitudi- | 
|nally extending opening or slot throug- 
{out its length and the wick is located 
}in this opening. Sidwell forms the candle | 
body first and then provides it with an 
axial bore in which he places the dowel. 
| The patent to Pereira, however, discloses | 
that it is old to form candles by the dip- | 
| ping process. The latter patent has no} 
|reinforcing dowel rod. | 
| Claims 1 and 2 were rejected on Sid- | 
; dell on the ground that there would be | 
‘no invention in anchoring the wick in| 
the upper end of the dowel rod in this 


j 





by the use of a removable section of zinc between the adjacent pipe sec- 
tions, held: Anticipated by a foreign reference disclosing the invention 
claimed, except for immaterial or uninventive details ——Claim 4, covering de- 
tails relating to the pipe connection, allowed. Ex parte Mills. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 3 (Volume IV). 
March 25, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Method of Making Decorative Candles.—Ap- 

pellant’s method of making a candle which consists in successively dip- 
ping into molten wax and withdrawing therefrom a dowel rod having its 
lower end weighted so that it will sink readily into the molten wax, and then 
cutting the candle and the dowek rod transversely above the weighted end of 
the dowel rod, and applying a coating of wax to the cut end of the rod, 
held: Allowable over prior art which did not disclose the use of a weighted 
dowel rod to facilitate the dipping operation. Ex parte Deckert. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 
March 25, 1929, 


RADE MARKS: Infringement: Goods Sold in Foreign Countries.— 
Where defendant affixed his infringing trade mark to the containers 

in this country and shipped the goods from the port of New York to foreign 
countries, held: Injunction proper, the alleged infringing acts being within 
Section 16 of the Trade Marks Act of 1905. Hecker-H-O Company, Inc., 
v. Holland Food Corporation. (District Court for the Southern District 
of New York).—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 25, 


York. It purchases oats and wheat-flour| denying registration of a mark consist- | 


products and has the containers marked | ing of a pictorial representation of a bear 
“Hofood” in the United States, and then standing upon a block presumably repre- 
such containers are shipped to foreign} sentative of a cake of ice, used upon 


“ as 1929. 
reference in a manner similar to that em- | 


ployed in attaching a window weight | 
}cord to a sash. | 
| The examiner has not cited any ref- | 


|has in mind but in any event we deem | 
{the claims limited to a specific art which | 
jis so different from that of windows | 
| that features in the latter art would not | 
| suggest modifications in the former. We | 
pow these claims patentable over Sid- | 
well. 
| The method set forth in claims 2 ait 
4 is neither disclosed nor suggested in 
| either of the patents. Neither patent dis- | 
jcloses the use of a weighted dowel rod | 
to facilitate the dipping operation. We | 
believe this method is not fairly antici- 
| pated by the art relied upon by the ex- | 
} aminer. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


(Volume IV). 
RADE MARKS: 


March 25, 1929. 


Registration: 


mints, held: 


parte Fox’s Glacier Mints, Ltd. 
—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals for March 25, 26, 27 and 28 was 
printed in the issue of March 18. Fol- | 


Device Anticipated ted. | 
| lowing is the calendar from those dates } 
To Check Corrosion cheiabeiae’ 


26162, 28842. Alexander Lumber Co. et al. 
29805. Andrew Cone General Ady. Co. 
20179. Wm. Armstrong. 

27471. Edgar H. Arnold. 

29827. Estate of Henry Brock, jr. 

7563, Edwin M. Brown. 


Two Claims Are Rejected on| 


| Showing of Similar 
one ° 30096. J. R. Cole. 
| British Invention. 29906. ieee a Co. 


| <cciseoneicenesmeiibieaitaiiy 34842. Estate of Thomas Cover. 


= oe 
EX PARTE MILLS. APPEAL No. 1430,| 27469. M. Robert Ellis. 


z 20897. Fajardo Sugar Co. 
| BOoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT| 39933. First National Bank of Omaha. 


| OFFICE. 29094. Henry Fishback. 

| Patent No. 1705197 was issued March a ~— ee ee 

| 12, 1929, to Ronald V. A. Mi * 29907. Gardner Mercantile Co. 

: : ald V. A. Mills for elec 18833. Jas. Holstrom Piano Co. 
30514, 25953. F. C. Hubbell. 

25946, 30516. Grover C. Hubbell. 
30041. L. Hyman & Co., Inc. 
18832, 15660, 17049. Jacob Bros. Co. 
30142. Jefferson Livingston. 

17932. Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
29908. Nacatee Crate Co. 
29909. Nocates Trading Co. 
29123. Northwestern Natl. 
30086. Oxford Bank. 

29385, Press Pub. Co. 
22475. Newspaper Printing Co. 

26191, 41046. B. Kirk Rankin. 

19226. Charles S. Rauh. 

41642. Sheffield Tile Co. (motion). 
19461. Anna S. Taft, Trust. 

25955, 30515. Mrs. B. C. Wachtmeister. 
23744. Alfred T. Wagner. 

30193. Western Surety Co, 


| protecting the interior of pipes against 
corrosion, on application filed December | 
15, 1924. | 
A foreign patent disclosing clearly | 


i; able section of zinc or tin alloy between 
|adjacent pipe sections was held to con- 
| stitute an anticipation of claims 2 and 3. 


Ins. Co. 


‘eign reference should be given a strict 
interpretation as the disclosure did not 
respond to certain limitations in the 
claims was not sustained since the limita- 
tions were for immaterial or uninventive 
| details. 


“H-O” used upon certain cereal products, held: 
trade mark “Hofood” used upon goods have the same descriptive properties. 
—Hecker-H-O Company, Inc., v. Holland Food Corporation. 
for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 188, Col. 1 


Confusion: 

Applicant’s mark consisting of a pictorial representation of a bear 
standing upon a block presumably representive of a cake of ice, used upon 
Confusingly similar to trade mark consisting of a representa- 
tion of a bear in an upright position holding a huge stick of candy.—Ex 
(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
2 (Volume IV). 


30255. 
30256. 
21459. 
27988. 
27987. 


30379. 


Infringed by defendant’s 
(District Court 


Representation of Bear.— 


March 25, 1929. 


| Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


April 2, 1929. 
Herman Adler. 
Mrs. Sarah Adler. 
Baird Machine Co. 
George A. Barr. 
Richard J. Barr. 
Wm. R. Barr. 


3. Blums Inc. (motion). 
20. °:s. W. Brodnax. 


221. 
19954. 
25004. 
19983. 
21644, 
13273. 
15413, 


12394 
20641 


W. Brodnax. 

Citizens Lbr. Co. 

James Clark Distilling Co. 
Elizabeth de Queiros. 

Evergreen Road Land Co. 
Alfred C. Geothel Co. (motion). 
Journal & Tribune Co. (motion). 
Estate of Marie H. Kelly (motion). 
, 80364. Landesman-Hirscheimer 


Co. (motion). 


21032 


. Latrobe-Coffnellsville Coal & Coke 


Co. (motion). 


24528 


. Liberty 


. Joseph Lesser. 
Ins. Bank (motion). 


58. Lundstrom Furn. & Carpet Co. 


7. Maryland New River 
29476. 
22613. 
30215. 
20267. 
29891. 
30446. 
12106. 
30177. 
20102. 
16247. 
21329. 
30499. 


countries to its customers who are} 
wholesalers and jobbers. 
by the defendant that the product is} 
removed from the wholesale packages| 
and that the retailer does 
“Hofood” on retail packages. 
think this is material. The goods are| 
known and described generally as ‘“Ho-| 
food.” 
I am of the opinion that the record} 
sustains the plaintiff’s exclusive right to| 
use “H-O” in connection with “Food” | 
on bulk goods, as well as on its retail 
packages in the United States. A very| 
valuable part of plaintiff’s good will is} 
among those of the wholesale trade, as | 
well as among retailers. 
Confusion Held To Be Likely. | 

If the defendant has the right to use 


mints. The ground on which registration 
ingly similar to the mark of Ed. L. 
Biesenbach & Co., registered November 


position holding a huge stick of candy. 

The applicant contends that mints, 
upon which it uses the mark, are 
not candy; that the word mints has a 
distinct meaning in the trade and such 
goods would not be called for by the 
name candy. The’ view is pressed that 
mints are so far different from a stick 
of candy, a representation of which latter 
consitutes a material part of the regis- 
tered mark, that confusion would be im- 
probable. 

It is further noted by the applicant that 


| Additional claim 4, submitted for con- 


It is claimed|was denied is that the mark is confus-|Sideration, and containing the limitation | - 


!that the outer shell.of the protective de- 


| Vice shall have substantially the same 


not use| 23, 1920, No. 137123, which consists of a| thickness as the adjacent piping and an- 
I do not| representation of a bear in an upright | other limitation to the effect that the ex- 


terior diameter of the coupling is sub- 
stantially greater than the exterior di- 
ameter of the pipe, was found to be suf- 
| ficiently limited to be patentable. 


| Munson H. Lane for applicant. 


i Two Claims In Issue. 

| The full text of the decision of the 
|Board of Appeals AAssistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
‘and Redrow) follows: 

| This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
|tion of two claims numbered 2 and 3. 
;Claim is reproduced for illustrative pur- 


the word “Hofood” at all on cereal prod-| the postures of the two bears differ and ; poses, and is as follows: 


ucts, it-could, if desired, use such mark | 
both on retail packages and wholesale | 
packages, or on any containers. The} 
method of use may or may not be} 
identical as to the form of the contain- | 





may be present, but prospective if the 
defendant has the right to use its mark 
“Hofood.” 

The defendant affixes its mark in the 
United States on the containers, and 
these goods are shipped from the port 
of New York. The case of Vacuum Oil 
Co. v. Eagle Oil Co., 154 Fed. 867, is 
pertinent and applicable. It was there} 
contended that the Court was without 
jurisdiction and that the alleged in-| 
fringing acts were performed outside) 
of the United States, but inasmuch as 
the instigation of the plan and the di-| 
rection thereof took place in the United 
States, it was in substance held that 
the infringement began in this country.) 
An injunction was issued. | 

There can be no question that the | 
trade mark “Hofood” is affixed to con- 
tainers in the United States by the de- 
fendant, which, 2 think, brings the al- 
leged improper acts within Section 16 
of the Trade-Marks Act. The intention} 
of the defendant to infringe or actual| 
confusion may not be necessary of proof 
where the plaintiff’s ownership and right 
are unquestioned. 

Proof of Damage Not Required. 

And specific instances of confusion or 
deception are not required. In like man- 





ner, it is not necessary to hold that 
actual damages have been sustained by} 
the plaintiff. Hutchinson, Pierce & Co.! 
v. Lowey, 163 Fed. 43. 

Counsel asked the Court to take spe- 
cial cognizance of the fact that the 
method of use of the trade marks by the 
litigants at the present time is less 
important than the natural changes in| 
the condition of the trade of the future. 


that in view of such differences and the 
difference in the specific character of the 


| “2, A device for protecting the inte- 
jrior of iron and steel pipes against cor- 


_ 24499. R. E. Wing. ila 328 


the uncertainty relates to immaterial or 
uninventive details. In the present case 
the reference clearly discloses the idea 
of protecting cast iron pipes from cor- 
rosion by interposing a removable sec- 
tion of zinc or tin alloy between adja- 
cent pipe sections. Obviously it is of no 
patentable consequence whether the pro- 
tecting section be of zine or zinc alloy. 


|the specification, that for larger sizes 
of pipes it may be more economical to 
make the couplings, i. e., the removable 
protecting device, of some cheaper metal 
and coat or cover it wholly or partially 
with the alloy. This, we think, 
\fairly definite disclosure of a coupling 
having a body or coating of protective 
jalloy and a covering of steel or iron. 





goods, registration should be granted the rosion, comprising a removable section|zinc casting is of substantial thickness, 


applicant. 


th tain-| It must be deemed the applicant’s | pipe, and consisting of an outer steel|tinction over the reference disclosure. | 
ers, but the product is of similar origin,| goods constitute but one particular kind | shell and an interior casting of zinc of|There is a statement in the specification | 
and I believe that confusion not only|of candy and would be very likely to/substantial thickness, the internal diam-|of the reference to the effect that the| 


be confused with the goods of the 
registrant if both classes of goods 
under the respective trade marks ap- 
peared in the same market. The regis- 
trant’s mark is applied to candies and 
there is nothing upon which to base the 


| view that its use has been restricted to 


stick candy. 

Even if this were true the goods of 
both parties belong to the same class, 
candy, are sold to the same class o 
customers over the same counters, and 
would be likely to be called for as “bear” 
candy. It is believed the applicant should 
adopt a mark farther removed in design 


|and appearance from that of the regis- 


trant. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 
March 14, 1929. 


The plaintiff, if it desires, may sell in 
bulk, and again the defendant may 
change its bulk packages to retail pack- 
ages. 

The Court has jurisdiction of the de- 
fendant (see Vacuum Oil case, supra). 
Holland Furnace Co. v. New Holland 
Machine Co., 24 Fed. (2) 751. In this 
latter case, it was held that there was 
an invasion of plaintiff’s rights even 
if before final pu-chase, the buyer learns 
whose goods he is buying. 

My conclusion is that plaintiff’s trade 


is entitled to the exclusive use of the 
same, either with or without the word 
“Food” added and attached to the con- 
tainers of its products, 

Decree. for plaintiff. 

March 13, 1929, 


jlocated intermediate adjacent lengths of 


leter of the zinc being the same as that 
\of the pipe.” 

The reference relied upon is: Smith, 
British No. 921, March 26, 1872. 

Device Is Replaceable. 
Appellant is claiming a device for pro- 
| tecting the interior of iron and steel 
pipes against corrosion. The device 
‘claimed is a removable section located 
|intermediate adjacent lengths of pipe to 
| be protected and consisting of an outer 
| steel shell and an interior casting of 
|zine of substantial thickness, the inter- 
jnal diameter of the zine casting being 
the same as that of the» pipe sections. 
The theory of operation of the protec- 
tive device is that the zinc being more 
ielectropositive than steel or iron will 
produce a current flow resulting in cor- 
rosion of the zinc rather than of the 
steel or iron of the pipes. By making 
‘the zine casting of substantial thickness 
|and removable, corrosion will be resisted 
for a relatively long time and finally the 
casting can be removed and a new one 
;substituted therefor. 

Appellant urges in support of the pat- 
entability of the claims that the dis- 
closure of the reference is uncertain and, 
being a foreign patent, should’ be inter- 
preted strictly. It is also urged that, 
even giving a liberal interpretation to 
the reference disclosure it does not re- 
ispond to certain limitations contained 


| 





|mark “H-O” is valid, and that plaintiff ;in the claims. 


Strict Interpretation Denied. 
| Touching the interpretation to be 
placed on a foreign patent as a reference, 
|we do not understand the law to be that 
such a reference should be discarded be- 
cause of uncertainty of disclosure where 


( 


|in our judgment, is not a patentable dis- 


| protective device shall be applied to the 
|pipe sections in such manner that it 
shall offer as little obstruction as possible 
to the passage of liquid through the 
pipes. This, we think, means that the 
|internal diameter of the protective de- 
|vice shall be the same or substantially 
|the same as that of the pipe sections. It 
is our conclusion that the appealed claims 
differ, if they differ at all, from the ref- 


| limitations. 

New Claim Presented. 

| Appellant has presented for our con- 
sideration an additional claim numbered 
4 and asks that we approve its admis- 
sion and allowance. The examiner states 
that he does not regard the proposed 
claim as patentable. 

The claim contains two limitations not 
| found in the reference. One limitation 
requires that the outer steel shell of the 
protective device shall have substantially 
the same thickness as the adjacent pip- 
ing. The other limitation is to the effect 
that the exterior diameter of the coupling 
is substantially greater than the exterior 
diameter of the pipe. 

It is our view that these differences in 
details of construction are sufficient to 
warrant an allowance of the proposed 
claim, Since the proposed claim is drawn 
along the lines of the appealed claims, 
but is more limited, we approve the ad- 
mission and allowance of the proposed 
claim in the absence of more pertinent 
art than that cited on the appeal. 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
|i 2 and 3 is affirmed. 





Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, st 


The reference also states, see page 3 of | 


is a! 


The statement in the claims that the | 


erence by immaterial and unpatentable | 
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Coal Co. 
Malta Temple Assn. 

Clara McKee, 

Isidore Michael. 

Miller, Daybill & Co. (motion). 
Moore & Evans. 

National Assn. Bldg. Corp. 
Northwestern Imp. Co. (motion). 
Oliver Hotel Corp. 
Geo, S. Patterson. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Pine Ridge Mines Co. 
S. A. Schonbrunn. 
Stuart G. Sheppard (motion). 
Southern States Phosphate & 


(motion). 


Fertilizer Co. 


J. W. Storandt. 

J. W. Storandt Mfg. Co. 
Arthur Stryker. 
Summerfield Furn. Co. 

Mrs. Mathilde Nicholaus. 
Eyman Suderman. 

W. H. Taylor. 

Cullen F. Thomas (motion). 
Trippensee Mfg. Co. (motion), 
U. S. Bedding Co. 

Chas. Ward Engine Works. 
21486. Whittemore Glass Co. 


April 3, 1929. 
Axinn & Sons Lumber Co., Inc. 


(order to show cause), 
| 8779. Buckeye Producing Co. 


Jos. N. Carpenter (motion). 
H. R. Chapman. 
Continental Pet. Ref. Cc. 
Merritt J. Corbett. 

Duveen Bros., Inc. 

Julius Eismann. 

Mrs. Frank H. Hague. 
Frank H. Hague. 

Holly Sugar Corp. 
Interstate Amusement Co. 
Edw. K. Johnstone. 

Lake Trade Coal Mining Co. 
Leader Pub. Co. 

David T. Long. 


- McLeod & Henry Co. 
- Shyer Nathan. 


Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bu- 


Paris Cotton Oil Co, 

J. H. Prior. 

Raymond Syndicate. 

Rutland Mining Co. 

Seminole Lumber & Export Co. 
Jas. CC. Senter (order to show 


Sidney Frank. 


Tomlinson Realty Co. (order to 


show cause). 


Tropical Fruit Co. 
Sam Weiner, jr. 
White & Wells Co. 

April 4, 1929. 
Christian Bahnsen Estate. 
Fred S. Bennett Inc. 
Blackstone Theater Co. 
Brainard Avery. 

Cleveland & Morgantown Coal Co. 
Deshler Hotel Co. 
Joseph Elias & Co., Inc, 
John J. English. 
Arthur R. Evans. 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc. 
John 8S. Garvan. 
Wm. B. Hamilton. 
Hutchins Lbr. & Storage Co. 
Frank Kell. 
Lautz Marble Corp, 
Ed, J. Matych. 
Robert C. Metzler, 
Ruth E. Miller, 
Monongahela Powder Co, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Estate of Claudius C. Phillips. 
Redwood Mfg. Co. 
Oscar FE. Rehn. 
Frederick H. Rike. 
Rock Springs Fuel Co, 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 
Scioto Gazette Co. 
Studebaker Sales Co. 
Chas. W. 8. Wilson. 
41599.. Young Men's. Christian 


Assn., Retirement Fund, Inc. 


’ 
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You get better 
values, whatever 
type of room you 


prefer..at@ 


HOTEL STATLER. 


and you have 


N EVERy 

x0 3 Ro 
hy 
- «and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch — ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morning 
paper under your door—a good 
library at your disposal —a 
reading lamp at your bed-head 
—your own private bath — 
all these things — whatever the 
price of your room—at no 
added cost. 
Restaurants, from lunch-coun- 
ter or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte dining rooms, in each 
hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in every 
Statler room. 
The x organization of 
O70 ALA. 


there are Statlers in 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 





AvTHorRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Opportunities Are Surveyed for Sale 
Of American Goods in Foreign Markets 


Department of Commerce Lists Offers from Abroad to 
Purchase or Act as Agents for Products. 


Railway equipment is sought in China, 
while Jeather belting is wanted in Egypt 
and in other countries, it was stated 
March 23 by the Department of Com- 
merce in its weekly list of opportunities 
for the sale of United States goods 
abroad. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Mary and various products of Ameri- 
can origin are wanted in all parts of the 
world, according to the many inquiries 
reaching the Department from foreign 
merchants who want such articles as 
bathtubs and theater furniture, wire rope, 
and casket ornaments, roller bearings 
and paper cups, disinfectants and abra- 
sive paper, needles and floor tiles, and 
many others. 

Bulgaria, China, Java, Netherlands, 
Argentina, Egypt, Scotland, Portugal, 
and many other countries from which 
these inquiries have been reeeived, are| 
to be found in the weekly list of trade 

penings made public today by the De- 

artment, 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and 
individuals upon application to any dis- 





Art PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
BY THE UNITED StTATEs DaILy 


Australia.—37144, flavors and perfume | 
material, synthetic; 37144, lithopone. 


Austria.—37255, kid, patent, box calf, 
and reptile shoe leathers; 37255, shoes, 
men’s and women’s and shoe polishes; 
37255, shoes, rubber. 


Brazil.—37149, canned salmon; 37147, | 
chemicals, heavy, such as caustic soda, | 
and white zinc; 37147, choppers, meat; | 
37147, copper ware, including wire and | 
sheets; 87147, galvanized sheets and) 
wire; 37147, hardware, cheap cutlery, 
padlocks, and lock sets; 37147, pharma- | 
ceutical preparations; 37147, tin plate; 
37147, wire, barbed. 

Bulgaria.—37146, medicinal prepara- | 
tions, especially headache tablets and 
cod-liver oil; 37146, veterinary prepara- | 
tions. | 
Canada.—37172, canned peas and other | 
vegetables; 37270, children’s coasters, | 
wagons, and other wheel goods; 37298, | 
cotton piece goods; 37299, cotton voiles, | 
crepes, broadcloths, and poplins, printed | 





' and white flannelettes; 37300, dresses, | 


cotton voile and crepe, cheap; 37228, | 
excavating shovels, gasoline, steam, and | 
Diesel operated; 37223,°foundry equip- | 


trict or cooperative office of the Bureau; ment; 37274, furniture, theater; 37262, | 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trallly located throughout the United 
States. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the in-| 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 
Argentina.—*37195, tin plate. . 
Austria. —*37208, kid, glazed, black and 

colored; *37204, patent kids and sides, 
velvet calf, black and colored, elk sides, 
genuine reptiles, and splits. 

Bulgaria.—*3742, automobile acces- 
sories and parts; *37266, brushes; *37141, 
disinfectants, animal; *37242, tires, auto- 
mobile. 

Canada. — *37249, 
goods; 37240, ballons, and balls, cheap, all 
grades; 37221, barrel-closing machines; 
37304, battery jars, glass; 37278, belts, 
leathers, men’s; 37200, boiler grates for 
use with buckwheat coal; *37257, brass 
art gifts and novelty lines; *37297, buck- 
ram, herringbone; 
goods, including ginghams and prints; 
37308, cottonsted meal; 387237, cups, 
paper; *37276, furniture (theater equip- 


ment supplies); *37192, gasoline, crude! 


oil, and lubricating oils and greases; 
37221, hoist for lifting, moving and piling 
wicker crates of earthenware; 37278, 


hosiery, cotton, rayon and wool, men’s; | 


*37200, plumbing fixtures, brass, nickeled 


| 37286, knitted wear, infants’; 37228, lo-| 


i $7172, 


baggage novelty | 


87291, cotton: dress! 


furniture and specialties for hospitals; | 
37172, grocery specialties; 37202, hard- 
ware, shelf, and- small tools; 37298,| 
hosiery, golf, cotton, children’s; 37299, | 
hosiery (half-hose), cotton and rayon; | 
37150, household electric appliances; 
37269, household electric appliances; | 
comotives, gasoline, for surface mining; | 
37277, office supplies and specialties; 
37135, pumps, air suction or pressure; 
rice; 37299, remnants, all kinds; 
snow-loaders, rotary, tractors or 
truck mounted; 37269, specialties; 
37135, tractor attachments, tracklaying, 
for farms; 37299, underwear. | 
Chile.—37268, advertising novelties, | 
such as calendars and metal, wooden, | 
celluloid and bakelite articles; 37225, 
asphalt preparation plant, and air com- 
pressors; 37225, excavators, dragline; | 
37225, hoists, pumps, and cranes; 37225, 
road construction machinery; 37225, 
tractors. | 
China.—37256,. belting, transmission; | 
87158, flour, 10,000 to 30,000 sacks 
monthly; 37256, road rollers; 37256, | 
trucks, luggage, electrically operated. 
Denmark. — 37179, breakfast foods | 
(rolled oats); 37179, flour; 37179, fruit, 
dried (evaporated apples); 37179, fruit, | 
fresh (apples); 37179, rice. 
Dominican Republic.—37201, cotton 


37235, 





and plain, and brass pipes ;*37297, rain- 
coats, with rubberized linings, women’s; 
*37249, shoe findings; *37297, silk 
dresses, and sport ensembles, women’s; 
37291, silk goods, printed, cheap; *37257, 
silverware; *37222, steam power plant 
equipment and accessories; 37293, towel- 
ing, Turkish; 37240, toys, mechanical, 
cheap; 37237, vending machines, paper 
drinking cups; *37249, wearing apparel, 
leather. 


_ China.—*37196, belting, transmission; | 


*37196, boilers and radiators, heating; 
87224, chinaware manufacturing. and 
clay preparing machinery; *37196, me- 
chanical rubber goods; *37196, railway 
equipment; *37196, steel rails; *37196, 
wire rope. 
® Cuba.—7218, 
chines. e 


Brazil.—37267, desk framework, steel, 
for schools; *37140, roller bearings; 
37229, shoe laces and board manufactur- 
ing, machinéry. 

enmark.—*37157, fruit (apples). 
Egypt.—37250, belting, leather, one- 
fourth by three inches and 20 feet; 
*37177, flour; 37308, photographic chem- 
icals; 37308, photographic supplies. 
England.—37155, alfalfa meal, and 
¢rushed oyster shells; *37142, gelatines, 
édible and technical; *37142, glues and 
gélatinés; 87213, leather boards, hand 
and machine made, for boot and shoe 
tradé; *37212, paper of any kind, espe- 
cially packing papers. 

France.—37306, bathtubs, enamelled; 
*37173, fruit, dried (apricots and 
prunes), in boxes; 37306, refrigerators, 
household, electric or gas. 

Germany. — 37164, brass, sheet; 
*37143, calcium carbide; *372438, over- 
shoes and gaiters. 

Guatemala.—*37180, canned sardines, 
pilchards, and mackerel; *37258, chil- 
dren’s bicycles, velocipedes, scooters, 
etc.; 37214, offset paper, coated, and 
sulphite paper; 37258, phonographs, rec- 
@ ords, needles, and supplies, with titles 

and lists in Spanish; 87302, shoddy and 
other fillings for mattresses; *37258, 
toys. 
@ Hungary—*37194, oils, cylinder, re- 
fined, automobile and turbine. 

India—87188, cedar for pencil slats; 
*37292, cotton shirtings and voiles, plain 
and printed; 37188, graphite, for pencil 
manufacture. 

Italy—37244, footwear and toys, rub- 
ber; *37265, household specialties ma- 
chinery. 

Java—*37251, shoe findings (tacks and 
nails). 

Mexico—*37199, bars, deformed, for 
concrete reinforcement. 

Netherlands—*37198, abrasive papers 
and cloth; 37137, automobile accessories 
and tools. 

Newfoundland—37290, cotton and wool 
tweeds, jeans, selesia, and denims. 

Panama—37232, belting transmission; 
37232, motors; 37232, needles; 37232, 
silk-mill machinery and equipment; 
37232, tools, 

Porto Rico—37264, general merchan- 
dise for 5-and-10-cent stores. 

Portugal—37158, fruit, large quanti- 
ties; 387190, gasoline and kerosene; 
87153, meats (bonéless ham). 
mectand—St886, tiles, floor, composi- 
tion. 

South Africa—*37236, parchment pa- 
pert, imitation for bread wrappers. 

poeta BTET, fruit (grapes), in bar- 
réis. 

Switzerland—37152, breakfast foods, 
dry; 87152, canned fruit and vegetables, 
especially asnaragus, and canned fish, 

Turkey—*37219, arsenal, cannon and 
machine-gun manufacturing equipment; 
*37219, powder and trotyl; *37219, rails, 
steel; *37219, railway equipment, 

Wales—371917, casket ornaments; 
87220, excavating machinery, gasoline 
driven; *37263, fishing tackle, especially 
: shing reels; 37197, hardware, casket 
and coffin; 37305, steel scrap, mill, 
heavy, furnace size; *37151, sugar. 

Agents. 

Argentina.—3716%, canned sardines, in 
oil and tomato sauce; 37260, children’s 
automobiles and scooters; 37168, fruit, 
dried (apples, apricots, and prunes); 
$7226, hoisting machinery and concrete 
distributing towers, etc; 37238, road 
rollers, oil-fired: $7260, skates, roller; 
* 87285, yarn, cotton, carded, 


orange-peeling ma- 


” 


| nitrocellulose, 


piece goods; 37201, fish (haddock), 37201, | 
haberdashery; 37201, hosiery, cheap; 
37201, lard, sausage, and other pork 
products; 37301, leather, imitation; 37201, 
shoe findings; 37201, silk goods; 37201, 
tools (hatchets, machets and shovels); 
37201, underwear, men’s women’s, and 
‘children’s; 37201, upper leather, for 
shoes. | 

Egypt. — 37149, batteries, storage; 
37148, drugs; 37178, grease, cotton, black, 
raw or bleached; 37215, oak or teak floor- 
ing, and flooring of other woods in vari- 
ous colors. 

“hvland—377P93,* cottonseed and lin- 
seed cake; 37156, marshmallow paste; | 
| 37193, paraffine; 37198, turpentine. 

Estonia—37389, hosiery, cotton and 
wool, men’s and women’s; 37269, post 
cards, picture. 

Finland—37301, combs and other cel- 
luloid articles; 37301, cotton, raw; 37501, 
hosiery, cotton and rayon; 37301, oil 
cloth; 37301, pipe, wrought iron and 
steel; 37301, steel sheets and tin plate; 
37301, surgical and mechanical rubber 
goods, and druggist’s rubber sundries; 
37145, tale for paper makers; 387301, 
tools (saws and files); 37301, twines, 
binder; 37301, yarn, rayon. 

France—37175, canned fruit and 
canned pilchards; 37174, canned salmon, 
and sardines in oil and tomato sauce; 
37176, fruit (red apples), high grade; 
37174, fruit, dried (prunes), in boxes; 
37175, fruit, dried (apples), apricots, 
and prunes, 

Germany.—372738, advertising novel- 
ties, such as placards printed on nickel- 
plated tin; and advertising flags of 
| printed velvet; 37165, boots, shoes and 
galoshes, rubber; 37165, butter-wrap- 
ping machines; 387181, carbon, black; 
87181, casein; 37211, cedar, red, for pen- 
cil slats; 37182, cottonseed cake meal, 
and peanut cake meal; 37271, electro- 
medical apparatus; 37272, erasers and 
rubber bands; 37154, fruit; 37200, haber- 
dashery; 37167, honey; 37171, honey; 
87260, hosiery; 37234, iron, reinforcing, 
cutting and binding machinery and con- 
truction machines of all kinds; 37271, 
laboratory equipment; 37206, lacquers, 
and varnishes; 37154, 
lard; 37253, medicines and toilet prep- 
arations; 37138, motors, outboard; 
37272, office applianges and equipment; 
37183, oils aan fats, animal and veget- 
able; 37258, paints and varnishes; 37254, 
polishes for shoes; 37206, polishing ma- 
chines, electric; 37207, radio accessories; | 
$7230, rayon manufacturing machinery, 
including dyeing, and drying machines, 
and machines for tenting and drying 
rayon woven goods and hosiery; 37181, | 
rosin and turpentine; 37288, yarn, cot- 
ton and wool, Nos. 10 to 100. 

Hungary—37246, tires, 
best grade; 37247, tires, 
best grade. 

India—37205, chrome leather splits. 

Iraq—37252, shoes, low cut, men’s, | 
women’s and children’s; 37252, sole and | 
upper leathers; 37259, torches, round | 
square and rectangular; 87239, toys, | 
celluloid. | 

Ireland—87307, cottonseed cake and | 
meal, and linseed’ cake; 37307, grain| 
(oats, barley, wheat and corn); 37307, 
vegetables (beans). 

taly—37159, breakfast foods; 37211, 
calculating machines and other office ap- 
pliances; 37159, coffee; 37159, grain, es- 
pecially corn; 37248, hosiery, cotton, 
wool, and silk, and heavy wool for sport 
purposes; 37160, rice, Blue Rose; 37248, 
sanitary rubber goods; 37248, shoes, caps 
belts, gloves, etc.; 37248, shoes, low cut, 
men’s; 37261, typewriters and accesso- 
ries; 37248, underwear, wool, cotton, silk 
and mixtures. 

Mexico—37184, cotton, 37184, 
grain (corn and wheat). 

Netherlands—37185, canned fruit, es- 
pecially pineapples; 37185, fruit, dried 
(apples, apricots, peaches, and prunes) ; 
87191, gasoline, kerosene, lubricating 
oils, white oils, petroleums, and parraffin 
wax; 37185, honey, extracted; 37287, 
hosiery, cotton and rayon, cheaper) 
grades, women’s and children’s; 371865, 
medicines, prepared, and medical herbs; 
37185, molasses and sirup. 

New Zealand—387231, industrial ma-| 
chinery. . 

Norway—37166, canned fruit and vege- 
tables; 37281, cotton duck; 87186, grain 
(wheat); 37166, grocery speci ties; | 


« 





automobile, 
automobile, | 





raw; 
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Topical Survey’ of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative | 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Mountainous Ridge Under Surface of Atlantie 
Traced from Iceland to Latitude of Cape Horn 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Forty-ninth Article—The Mid-Atlantic Ridge 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By G, W. Littlehales, 


Hydrographic Engineer, Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department. 


Temperate Zone, bending its sinuous way in 

the depths of the ocean like some leviathan of 

epeirogeny, there rises from the foundation of 
the Atlantic basin a mountainous ridge. That ridge 
appears as if it were the site and consequence of the 
meeting place of opposing thrusts in the crust of the 
Earth, reacting from the weight on each side of the 
Atlantic of the detrital load washed from the emergent 
lands and deposited in age-long accumulation on their 
bordering submarine slopes. 


Fre Iceland to the polar borders of the South 


Of continental dimensions coextensive with the lati- 
tudinal extent of the western hemisphere, it follows 
a median course between the emergent continents sit- 
uated on either side. At length, when the limit of the 
latitude of Cape Horn has been reached, it turns 
sharply to the eastward in a direction parallel to the 
general outline of Antarctica and, passing across the 
meridian of the Cape of Good Hope, probably joins 
the Kerguelen Rise'in the basin of the Indian Ocean. 


In the North Atlantie, it walls off the American 
Basin on the west from the European Basin on the 
east; and likewise, in the South Atlantic, the Brazilian 
and Argentine basins on the west from the Cape of 
Good Hope and African basins on the east. And 
throughout its extent of more than 8,000 miles in the 
Atlantic, the general rise of its crest is of the order 
of 3,000 meters above the bottom of the basins which 
it separates. 

ck . a” 
[ THE northern part, this Ridge adjoins the Iceland 
shelf, whence a narrow ridge—the Reykianes Ridge 
of the Danish Ingolf Expedition—extends toward the 
southwest. In its further continuation toward the 
south, there is a mountainous rise, named Minia Moun- 
tain, where the bottom specimens, in addition to erystal- 
line stone of apparent glacial origin, include also 
voleanic ejecta. In latitude 51 degrees, the Ridge 
widens out toward the west and is there called the 
Telegraph Plateau. 
* 2 # 

Farther southward, the depths increase over a short 
stretch to somewhat more than 3,000 meters, but again 
immediately diminish to 1,143 meters in the volcanic 
area known as Faraday Hills; and then there comes 
the wide Azores Plateau, which is characterized by 
rapidly changing relief. 


In the vicinity of the Azores, the irregular ocean 
floor is marked by the Princess Alice and Azores banks 
southwestward from Pico; and, northwestward of San 
Miguel, the Monaco Kettle, a funnel-shaped depression 
3,009 meters deep in a region whose general depth 
is less than half that much. 


a * * 

yp ITS further extension southwestward the Ridge 

culminates in depths less than 3,000 meters as far 
as the parallel of 29 degrees of latitude in longitude 
42 degrees West, and thence it extends with quickly 
varying depths, from 3,000 to 3,500 meters, to the par- 
allel of 12 degrees of north latitude, where there is a 
depression, nearly 450 kilometers wide, through which 
the American and European deep basins of the North 


Atlantic Ogean communicate over a floor about 4,000 
meters beneath the surface of the ocean. 


Rising again in 10 degrees north latitude and 40 
degrees west longitude to depth levels less than 3,000 
meters, its mid-ocean course is resumed and leads in a 
southeasterly direction toward the Equator, sending 
off to the southwestward on the way a spur, nowhere 
more than 3,000 meters beneath the surface of the 
ocean, which reaches the Brazilian continental slope 
in 40 degrees west longitude. 

* 7 ” 


Near the Equator, northwestward of St. Paul Rocks, 
the soundings on the Ridge decrease to the remark- 
ably lessened depth of 1,908 meters, while toward the 
eastern limit of its extension along the Equator from 
34 to 15 degrees of west longitude, there cuts across 
it, with depths ranging between 4,000 and 5,000 meters, 
a narrow gap in 18 degrees west longitude. This gap 
is approached from the European Basin in a region 
where an isolated depth of more than 6,000 meters has 
been found and the passage through the gap leads to 
the Brazilian Basin in the neighborhood of the 
Romanche Deep within which a sounding of 17,370 
meters has been measured. 


Not far eastward of this narrow gap, the Ridge, after 
swerving slightly to the southward of the Equator, 
turns sharply toward the south and resumes a meridi- 
onal direction, often with depths less than 2,500 meters, 
having assumed the formation of an elbow to fit 
conformably between the Cape San Roque projection 
of South America on the west and the reentrant shape 


of Africa on the east. 
r IS 10,000 kilometers from the Iceland plateau to 

this elbow, beyond which the Ridge pursues its un- 
broken course through the middle of the basin of the 
South Atlantic Ocean for a distance of 7,000 kilometers 
more to a like turning point in its conformation, from 
which its course, proceeding about midway between 
the Cape of Good Hope extremity of Africa and the 
coast of the Antarctic continent, becomes of signifi- 
oe in the configuration of the basin of the Indian 

céan. 


Half way between the elbowed turns along its mid- 


* * * 


way course between Africa and South America, 
branches, like the outer prongs of a trident, shoot 
out to the northwestward and to the northeastward 
from the central spine. The western one, named Rio 
Grande Ridge, has been known since the soundings by 
the U. S. S. “Enterprise” 40 years ago. In its course 
toward the Brazilian coast, it rises to within 700 
meters of the surface of the ocean in 31 degrees 02 
minutes south latitude and 34 degrees 27 minutes west 
longitude; but between this culmination and the Brazil- 
ian continental shelf there is a connecting passage 
extending from the Argentine Basin to the Brazilian 
Basin at a depth of 4,500 meters below sea level, whose 
existence is confirmed by the low bottom temperature 
in the connected basins. ‘ 

On the other side, the second spur extends from 
about Tristan da Cunha to the South African main- 
land, as was first surmised by Sir Wyville Thompson 
of the Expedition in H. M. S. “Challenger,” when, in 
1876, he pointed to the difference in bottom tempera- 
ture northwestward and southeastward of this locality. 
More recently, the existence of this rise has been 
definitely confirmed, mainly by German national ves- 
sels engaged in the scientific investigation of the 
ocean. 


This important submarine watershed is named Wal- 
fisch Ridge, since it proves to extend approximately 
to Walfisch Bay, Africa: the basin lying southward of 
it is called Cape of Good Hope Trough or Cape Trough, 
and the basin on the north is called African Trough. 

* * * 


The following figures show the temperature con- 
trasts in the bottom waters of the four basins into 
which the bottom of the South Atlantic is divided by 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge and its pronged offshoots to 
Brazil and South Africa: 


Argentine Basin, 34 degrees south latitude 42 de- 
grees west longitude, 4,800 meters, 3 degrees centi- 
grade; Brazilian Basin, 1 degree latitude 37 degrees 
west longitude, 4,600 meters, 1 degree centigrade; Cape 
Trough, 26 degrees south latitude 42 degrees west 
longitude, 4,800 meters, 9 degrees centigrade; African 
Trough, 4 degrees north latitude 24 degrees west longi- 
tude, 4,600 meters, 2.4 degrees centigrade. 


From this, it can be seen at a glance that the low 
temperature of the bottom waters of the Cape Trough 
does not extend equatorward to the bottom waters of 
the African Trough. A temperature of 2.4 degrees 
in this latitude corresponds .to.a rise-depth .of 2,950 
meters, and this is in fact found to be about the depth 
over the Walfisch Ridge. 

cS * * 


THE great basins and troughs which flank the bong 

Mid-Atlantic Ridge descend through large tracts of 
4,000 to 5,000 meters in depth to extensive areas of 
the bottom of the ocean lying 6,000 meters, and more, 
beneath the surface. The West Atlantic Trough form- 
ing part of the North American Basin has a depth 
of more than 6,000 méters throughout a large area 
southward of Bermuda, which is surrounded by depths 
of more than 5,000 meters in all directions. 


The Brazilian Basin compares with it in depth, 
while, in the African Basin, the Guinea Swell, a low 
rise of the bottom projecting from the platform upon 
which stand San Thome and Annobon islands, divides 
the region of 6,000 meters depth into separate parts. 

* * * 


There are also two small patches northwestward and 
southwestward of the Cape Verde Islands, which islands 
are themselves. separated from the African mainland 
by depths slightly greater than 3,500 meters, while 
the Canary Islands are connected to the mainland by 
the 3,000-meter isobath, and those lying eastward of 
Palma by the 2,000-meter isobath. Madeira, on the 
other hand, appears to be surrounded by depths which 
exceed 4,000 meters. 


In the Cape of Good Hope and the Argentine basins, 
there are also large tracts where the depth ranges 
up to 6,000 meters; and in the latter, a sounding of 
8,050 meters, 60 miles northward of the southern group 
of the Sandwich Islands, (58 degrees south 22 degrees 
west), marks the deepest place hitherto discovered in 
the South Atlantic Ocean. 

* * Oo 


SIDE from the Sandwich Deep and the Romanche 

Deep, few places have been discovered in the At- 
lantic Ocean where the depth exceeds 17,000 meters. 
In the Porto Rico Deep, where one of the most notable 
depressions of the Earth’s crust is located, the United 
States Steamer “Blake” in 1882 obtained a sounding 
of 8,351 meters in 19 degrees 36 minutes west latitude, 
and 66 degrees 26 minutes west longitude, after ‘the 
“Challenger” Expedition in 1873 had measured a depth 
of 7,087 meters northward of Sombrero. 


The U. S. S. “Dolphin” more recently obtained two 
soundings of more than 8,000 meters in this vicinity, 
8,525 meters in 19 degrees 35 minutes north latitude 
and 67 degrees 43 minutes longitude and 8,198 meters 
in 19 degrees 38 minutes north latitude and 68 de- 
grees 17 minutes west longitude; and these great 
depths were confirmed and supplemented by the nu- 
merous echo-soundings measured by the Expedition in 
the U. S. Submarine S-21 sent to the Gulf-Caribbean 
region a few months ago under the auspices of the 
Navy Department and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington for the measurement of the intensity of 
gravity over the West Indian ocean basins, 


r 4 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of March 26, N. H. Heck, Chief, Division 
of Magnetism and Seismology, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, will discuss earthquakes in north- 
eastern States. 


| Hamlett, James Arthur. 


| Johnson, Ivan. 
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Giudici, Davide. The tragedy of the Italia; 
with the rescuers to the red tent. 215 
p., plates. London, E. Benn, 1928. 

29-4696 

Fifield, George Edward. The law of spirit- 
ual transformation. 57 p. Boston, R. 
G. Badger, 1929. 29-4595 

Fowler, Charles Burnell. Collective bar- 
gaining in the bituminous coal industry. 
161 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1927. 
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illustrated by Angus MacDonall. 303 
p., illus. Chicago, Rand, McNally & co., 
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tinuation of the Evolution of preventive 
medicine, 1927, 295 p., illus. Baltimore, 
The Williams & Wilkins company, 1929. 
29-470L 

Oxford. Oxford council acts, 1583-1626. 
(Oxford historical society. Publications. 
vol. Ixxxvii.) Oxford, The Clarendon 
press for the Oxford historical society, 
1928. 29-4685 

| Petrie, Irene, “Mrs. A. H. Petrie.” Jesus— 
the way, the truth and the life. 166 p. 
Los Angeles, 1928. 29-4591 


Robertson, Benjamin Perry. The Holy 
Spirit. 90 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1928. 
29-4603 

Rogers, Stanley Reginald Harry. Ships and 
sailors; tales of the sea. [Illustrated by 
the author. 303 p., illus. Boston, Little, 
Brown and co., 1928. 29-4699 





lems and how to meet them, by... 
and others. 247 p. Kansas City, Pun- 
ton brothers publishing co., 1928. 29-4597 
The symphony of the self. 
112 leaves. Philadelphia, Pa., The Shade 
publishing co., 1928. 29-4600 
Large, Mrs. Laura Antoinette (Stevers). 
Little stories of well-known Americans, 
by Laura Antoinette Large. 192 p., 
plates. Boston, W. A. Wilde co., 1928. | 


29-4681 

Ludwig, Emil. . - On Mediterranean! 
shores; translated from the German by} 
Eden and Cedar Paul. 267 p., plates. 
Boston, Little, Brown and co., 1929. 


Thompson, Charles Willis. Presidents I’ve 
known and two near presidents. 386 p. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1929. 

29-4673 

Wiener, Samuel Gross. Venetian houses 
and details, by Sam’l. G. Wiener, A. I. A., 
wherein is contained drawings and photo- 
graphs of houses and smaller palaces in 
and near Venice, together with many de- 
tails of architectural interest. 168 p., 
illus. New York, The Architectural book 
publishing co., 1929. 29-4690 

Wilson, Francis. John Wilkes Booth; fact 
and fiction of Lincoln’s assassination. 321 
Pp. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
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by Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell) 
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Coast Guard Orders | 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended March 20, 1929: 
Commissioned Officers. 
Capt. (£) H. N. Wood detached Lakes 
Division, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., assigned 
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87187, rice, paddy, and Blue Rose fancy; , second-hand; 37163, canned fruit; 37163, 


37187, sugar, granulated, fine. 


Panama—37161, canned tomatoes, peas, 
dried shrimp, and ketchup. 


Diesel or semi-Diesel, verticai type; 37136,| Printed _ heel; 


j Diesel i-Diesel, 1 .|Trayon and cotton, men’s and women’s; | 
engines, Diasel 66 semieteaet, 15 pense | 37218, pine shelving; 37203, screening, West Point, N. ¥. 
window and porch; 37210, walnut and | . 
oak lumber for cabinet making. 


Spain.—37169, 


power, vertical type; 37238, printing 
presses, hand or power operated, cheap. 

Porto Rico — 37295, caps, men’s and 
boys’; 37295, cotton piece goods; 37295, 
hosiery, cotton, silk, and rayon, low 
priced, men’s and women’s; 37295, shoes, 
canvas, rubber soled; 37295, shoes, men’s; 


derwear, nainsook, union and two-piece, | 


men’s. 
Scotland—37275, brushes, tooth, shav- 
ing, and toilet. 


weden—-37294, bags, jute, and burlap,| on tractors. 


flour; 37163, fruit, dried. 


South Africa.—37216, barrel staves, | 
and headrings, oak; 37162, canned sar- | 
Peru—37239, printing matter; 37239,| dines, cheap; 37296, chamois skin; 37296, 
zine plates, photoengraving, second-hand. | hats, straw, cheap; 37208, hickory han- | 
Philippine Islands — $7136, engines, |dles for tools; 37282, hosiery, 


37283, 


canned foods; 37169, 
dairy products; 37148, chemicals, indus- 
trail; 37148, zinc, oxide. 
r Switzerland, — 37139, 
37295, silk and rayon goods; 37295, un-| weight; 37209, vacuum cleaners, electric. | 
Venezuela. — 37589, 
87284, leather, imitation. 
Wales.—37227, excavating machinery, 
gasoline and electrically driven, mounted |the Field Artillery, from Fort Sill, Okla., 


copper 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Campbell B. Hodges, Inf., ap- 

silk, with | pointed as aide to the President, from West 
° sill | Point, N. Y., to Washington, D. C 

>| Lieut, Col. Robert C. Richardson, jr., 

Cav., appointed as commandant of cadets, 


hosiery, 


Col. Osmun Latrobe, Cav., from duty as 
aide to the President, to the office of the 
Chief of Cavalry, Washington, D. C 

First Lieut. Samuel Rubin, Coast Art., 
orders of February 8, revoked; from Fort 
Banks, Mass., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Maj. Edwin H. Chase, jr., Ord. Dept., 
from Portsmouth, Va., to Metuchen, N. J. 

Capt. George H. Hahn, Q. M. C., to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Each of the folowing-named officers of 


trucks, light, 


rivets; 





to Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: First Lieuts. 


inspection duty, General Engineering & 
Drydock Company, Oakland, Calif., in con- 
nection with construction of cutters Nos. 
50-52. 

Comdr. (E) J. I. Bryan detached Haida, 
Seattle, Wash., assigned engineer officer, 
Lakes Division, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
effective about June 6, 1929. 

Comdr. (E) C. C. McMillan detached 
Seneca, New York, N. Y., assigned duty 
on New York Court, effective about June 
1, 1929. 

Comdr. H. E. Rideout detached command 
Ossipee, Portland, Me., assigned Purchas- 
ing Officer, Coast Guard Store, New York, 
N. Y., effective about May 31, 1929. 

Lieut. Comdr. (E) A. F. Patterson de- 
tached New York Court, assigned engineer 
officer, Haida, Seattle, Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. J. A. Starr detached com- 
mand Conyngham, Boston, Mass., as- 
signed command Ossipee, Portland, Me. 
effective about May 31, 1929. 

Lieut. Comdr. G, U. Stewart detached 
Purchasing Officer, New York Store, as- 
signed command Conyngham, Boston, 
Mass., effective about June 15, 1929. 

Lieut. H. G. Belford detached Conyng- 
ham, Boston, Mass., assigned line duty, 
Mendota, Quincy, Mass. 

Lieut. W. W. Kenner detached Seneca, 
New York, N. Y., assigned executive offi- 
cer, Ammén, Stapleton, N. Y., effective 
about April 20, 1929. 

Lieut. (T) J. F. Brady detached Tampa, 
Boston, Mass., assigned executive officer, 
conyngham, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. (T) L. O. Hammarstrom of the 
Unalga, Jueau, Alaska, resigned, effective 
May 10, 1929. 

Lieut. (j. g.) E. B. Johnson, detached 
Ammen, Stapleton, N. Y., assigned execu- 
tive officer, Paulding, Boston, Mass., effec- 
tive about April 20, 1929. 

Lieut. (j. g.) A. G. Morrill detached 
Paulding, Boston, Mass., assigned execu- | 
tive officer, Wilkes, New London, Conn.,| 
effective about April 20, 1929. 

Lieut. (j. 2.) E. G. Brooks detached 
Wilkes, New London, Conn., assigned line 
duty, Seneca, New York, N. Y., effective 
about April 20, 1929. 

Ens. J. J. Purcell detached staff De- 
stroyer Force, New London, Conn., as- 
signed line duty, Endota, Quincy, Mass. 

Lieut. (Jj. g.) H. J. Betzmer detached 
Base 2, Stapleton, N. Y., assigned line 
duty, Mendota, effective about June 1, 
1929. 

Ens. C. B. Olsen detached Gresham, New 
York, N. Y., assigned temporary duty on 
Mendota until May 31, 1929, thence line 
duty Seminole, New York, N. Y. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon (R) C. E. 
Bingman detached Tahoe, San Francisco, 
Calif., assigned medical duty, Northland, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Warrant Officers. 

Bosn, Albert J. Brown detached Tahoe, 
San Francisco, Calif, and assigned Pa- 
cific Division, Offshore Patrol Force, Oak-} 
land, Calif. 

Machinist E. G. Wigle, on temporary 
duty at Headquarters, assigned Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 

Pay Clk. (T) Miller L. Nuckols detached 
Tampa, Bostor, Mass. and assigned 
Gresham, New York, N. Y. 


Walter J. Klepinger, Wilbert E. Shallene; 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel C. Cureton, jr. 

First Lieut. James R. Brownell, E. C., 
from Fort Humphreys, Va., to Manila, 
e. 2 


Capt. Earl Wells, Inf., from Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Manila, P. I. 

Col. Guy Fletcher Allen, Finance Dept. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Andrew Malone, E. C. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Field Artillery, from Fort Sill, Okla., 
to the station indicated after his name: 
Maj. Clifford M. Tuteur, Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Capts. Charles A. Beaucond, Fort 
Bliss, Tex., Richard W. Hocher, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., William B. McCollum, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., Thomas C. McCormick, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., Ov..m M. Marshburn, Camp Knox, 
Ky., Albert C. Stanford, Fort Lewis, Wash.; 
First Lieuts. John E. Adkins, jr., Fort D, 
A. Russell, Wyo., Herbert E. Baker, Madi- 
son Barracks, N. Y., Herschel D. Baker, 
Fort Benning, Ga., Paul R. Covey, Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., Sheffield Edwards, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., Royal L. Gervais, Fort 
Ribonson, Nebr., William R. Grove, jr., 
Fort Ethan Allen, Va., George W. Hart- 
nell, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., Ernest 
T. Hayes, Camp Knox, Ky., Orville W. 
Martin, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Richard H. 
Slider, Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Warren 
C. Stout, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Harvey J. 
Thornton, Fort Riley, Kans., William N. 
White, Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Sete 
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Arensberg, Walter Conrad. Francis Bacon, 
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Bamesberger, Velda Christena. An ap- 
Praisal of a social studies course in 
terms of its effect upon the achieve- 
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(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928. Published also as Teachers college, 
Columbia university, Contribution to 
education, no. 328.) 91 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1928. 
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Barker, Eugene Campbell. Mexico and 
Texas, 1821-1835; University of Texas 
research lectures om the causes of the 
Texas revolution. 167 p. Dallas, Tex., P. 
L. Turner co., 1928. 29-4766 

Besson, Frank Schaffer. Some elements of 
tactics. Ist ed. August, 1928. 60 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C., The Society of Ameri- 
can military engineers. 1928. 29-4774 

Boardman, Charles Willis. Professional 
tests as measures of teaching efficiency 
in high school. (Teachers college, Co<- 
lumbia university. Contributions to edu- 
cation, no. 327. Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia univepsity, 1928.) 85 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1928. 29-4711 

Brown, M. Ethel. The composition speller, 
junior high, by .. .- Wayland H. Bur- 
dick, Granville B. Jeffers. 143 p. N. Y-., 
Rand, McNally & co., 1928. 29-4663 

Browne, Lewis. This believing world; a 
simple account of the greut religions 
of mankind, by . . . with more than 
seventy illustrations and animated maps 
drawn by the author. 347 p.,, illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1928. 29-4651 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. Generally speak- 
ing. 291 p. N. Y¥., Dodd, Mead & co., 1929. 

29-4662 

Childs, James Bennett. Trends in state 
publications. (Reprinted from the Library 
journal, v. 53, p. 697-700, September 1, 
1928.) 12 p..N. Y., 1928. 29-4647 

Cocking, Walter Dewey. Administrative 
procedures in curriculum making for 
public schools, by Walter D, Cocking. 
(Teachers college. Columbia university, 
Contributions to education, no, 329. Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
university, 1929.) 120 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1928. 

29-4709 

Cutter, Victor Macomber. Trade relations 
with Latin America. 49 p. Boston, Mass., 
United fruit company, 1929. 29-4785 

Donaldson, William H. The pluto¢ratie 
pauper, 205 p. Joliet, Ill, The author, 
1928. 29-4788 

Field, Ada Martitia. On the grading of 
nitrocellulose membranes by means of 
ethylene glycol. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1928.) 30 p. N. Y¥., 
1928. 29-4568 

Genthe, Arnold. Isadora Duncan; twenty- 
four studies by . . . with a foreword 
by Max Eastman. 7 p., illus, N. Y., M. 
Kennerley, 1929. 29-4779 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 1, Chemicals, 
Oils, and Paints. Compiled by the U. 8, 
Tariff Commission. Price, 40 cents. 

(29-26283) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—-Schedule 2, Earths, 
Earthenware and Glassware. Compiled 
by the U. S, Tariff—Commission. Price, 
20 cents. (29-26283 ) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 3, Metals and 
Manufactures of. Compiled by the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. Price, 35 cents. 

(29-26283) 

Treaty between the United States and Ger. 
many: Conciliation. Treaty Series, No. 
775. Issued by Department of State. 

29-26284 

Treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many: Arbitration. Treaty Series, No, 
774. Issued by Department of State. 

29-26284 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1924—Part XII, North Pacific Slope Drain- 
age Basins. Water-Supply Paper 593. U. 
S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. (Also issued as House of Rep- 
resentatives Document No. 477, 69th Con- 
gress). Price, 30 cents. (GS 10-167) 

Experiment Station Record, March, 1929— 
Vol. 60, No, 4. Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 

(Agr. 9-832) 

Army List and Directory, March 1, 1929— 
Published bimonthly, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, War Department. Price, 30 
cents, 9-35106 

Treaty between the United States and Aus~- 
tria: Arbitration. Treaty Series, No. 776. 
Issued by Department of State. 29-26293 

Treaty between the United States and Aus- 
tria: Conciliation. Treaty Series, No. 777, 
Issued by Department of State, 29-26292 

Child Workers on City Streets. Children’s 
Bureau, Publication No. 188, Department 
of Labor. Price, 15 cents. L-29-39 

The Angora Goat and Mohair Industry. 
Miscellaneous Cireular No. 50—Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
Department of Commerce, Price, 30 cents, 

Agr. 29-548 


in New York : 


THE Unitep STAteEs DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper gees 
Give your order to the mail clerk. 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Accounting Plan 
Said to Stabilize 


Federal Finances | 


Assistant Comptroller Gen- | 


eral Describes Activities 
Of General Account- 
ing Office. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


only with each other but with principles 
settled by the highest courts, and may 
be reversed, there is the constant danger. 
if followed, of perpetuating errors and 
paying out moneys not lawfully due. 

Likewise also the dectszons of the Court 
of Claims carry persuasive weight with 
accounting officers who will adopt or re- 
ject them in administration of appro- 
priation acts as they may deem them 
correct expositions of the law or other- 
wise. Such decisions, however, impose 
no legal obligation on such officers to fol- 
low them in practice. They may aid or 
enlighten the accounting officers but they 
do not guide or control them. 

Preaudit of Accounts. 

In concluding this paper I am conscious 
that I have been able to cover only a part 
of the work that is carried on in the 
General Accounting Office. There 
must mecessarily be omitted for lack of 
time a discussion of mamy important ac- 
tivities of the Natiomal Accounting 
System. which are being carried on, 
such as the preaudit of accounts in ad- 
vance of payment, which is eing ex- 
tended more and more, and which I pre- 
dict will some time in the future be the 
prevailing system; and coupled with this 
I predict also that some time in the 
future legislation will be enacted pro- 
viding that, with the possible exception 
of the military and naval establishments 
in time of war, all disbursing officers 
of the Federal Government, now num- 
bering more than 2,000, will be reduced 
to approximately 50 amd made officers 
of the Treasury Department or of an 
independent establishmemt with the pos- 
sible status of Deputies of the Treas- 
urer Of the United States and empow- 
ered to disburse for all services within 
a given territorial jurisdiction after pre- 
audit of the vouchers; also such activ- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


[ Sun 


| 


ities as the standardization of forms, a | 


procedure under which they are made 
applicable to all services instead of 
some particular service, thus resulting 
in ecOnomy of papef amd _ printing par- 
ticularly ; also such activities as collec- 
tions of indebtedness to the United 
States, which in the fiscal year 1926 
amounted to $3,458,563.59. in the fiscat 
year 1927 to $7,395,646.16, and in the 
fiscal year 1928 to $8.913,261.21, with 


the stupendous sum of $288,807,453.52 on | 


the books of our Collection Unit as 
claims of the United States arising 
chiefly through erroneous payments by 


disbursing officers, offsets, collections by 


suit, etc. 
Inspection of Agents’ 
Then, 
of inspection of the offices of fiscal offi- 
cers with reference to their disbursing 
and accounting procedure, which work is 
going on to.a larger extent each year; 
and as well, the installation of approved 
accountigg-machine systems in fiscal 
offices whereby the administrative offi- 
cers may know at all times the current 
status of their accounts, the accounts be- 


Accounts, 


too, there are also the matters | 


ing built up step by step from the basic | 


details to the summary or control ledgex 
accounts. There is going ahead also the 
study of a system whereby the financial 
controlling accounts wiil be kept in the 
General Accounting Office as a central 


accounting office and from which wil] is- | 


sue the financial statements and reports 
showing the financial conditions of the 


Govermment as a whole, to effect which 


may require additional legislation, 
chiefly perhaps by restoring to the ac- 


counting officers the audit or examina- | 


tion of property accounts which was 


taken away from them by the act, of | 


March 29, 1894, and thus through the 
operations of fiscal amd property ac- 
counting the General Accounting Office 
should be able to establish and maintain 
a proper balance sheet showing com- 
pletely the assets and liabilities of the 
Government at stated periods, which is 
not now being completely done by any 
Government agency. 
Utmost Economy Necessary. 
The steadily rising tide of the cost of 


dustrial 
that they reached $7,931,000,000 in 1927. 


t 


prosperity. 
of the danger of depression and a repeti- 
| tion of the disaster 


190) 


i . 

| Accounting 

See under “Taxation” und “Bank- 
ing-Finance” headings. 

7. 
Aeronautics 
New type of lightweight airplane 

wing is being tested by British Air 
Ministry, Department of Commerce 1s 


The United States Dail 


each 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1929 


The United States Tariff Commission 
j issues a summary of-tariff information, 
[on the Tariff Act of 1922: Schedule 1, 
|chemicals, oils and paints; Schedule 2, | 
earths, earthenware, and glassware; | 
Schedule 3, metals and manufactures of. 
\ Page 7, Col.7 
| The Department of State issues copies 
of the treaties of arbitration and con- 


House Committee on Agriculture pre- 
pares for hearings on farm relief legis- 
lation. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Court Decistons 
District Court, Southern District of 


‘fringes mark “Hofood.’” (Hecker-H-O 


|New York, rules trade mark “H-0” in- | 


SS 


mmary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups arad Classifications 


The Children’s Bureau of the citar February statistics of revenues and 
+ ment of Labor. issues a publication on expenses of Erie and Chicago & Erie 
| child workers on city streets. | railroads. 


! Page 7, Col. 7 
' | Examimer recommends dismissal of 


Mines and Minerals complaints asking Interstate Commerce 


Isolation of colambium by new method|Commission to require construction of 
of Bureau of Mines for separating co-;ail line extension from Lewiston, Idaho, 


: lumbium and tantalum expected to be of |to Homestead, Wash. 


Page 4 


volume. 


informed. 


\ciliation between the United States and| 


Company, Inc. vy. Holland Food Cor-: industrial importance. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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PRICE 5 CENTS (ry 


'N ational Parks 
Enlarged by 200 


- Miles in Year 


Total Area Is Now 12,113 
With Annual Appropria- 
tions of $12,000,- 
000 Provided. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | Germany. 
Bids are opened on air-mail route | 
Orleans and Pilottown, 


between New 
Louisiana. 


Page 1, Col. 4 ; March, 1929. 
Evidence is awaited by Post Office | 
Department in dispute over award of | 


air mail contract. 
Page 3, Col. 


Agriculture 


House Committee on Agriculture pre- 
pares for hearings on farm relief legis- 


lation. 


2 
o 


poration.) 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Foreign Affatrs 


P 7. Col. 7! The Department of State issues copies | 
The War Depaxtenet Minted — bi. of thetreaties of arbitration and concili- ! 
e ar ssues ls 


; i y i tat d 
|monthly number of the Army List and ston betwen ts United pets en 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 


| Germany. 
Directory, March 1, 1929. | Ge 3 
State Department announces recent } 


changes in Foreign Service. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
ratification to | 


Page 7, Col. 7| 
The Department of Agriculture issues | 
ithe Experiment Station Record for 


\ 
, 
' 
i 





j Page 7, Col.7| 
| The Department of State issues copies 
‘of the treaties of arbitration and con- 
'ciliation between the United States and 


i eatet Rumania deposits 
Austria. 


treaty to renounce war. 


' Department of War. 


Page 3, Col. 4| 
Chemical conversion of farm surpius | 


Page 7, Col.7 


7 7 Page 2, Col. 4 ; 
New books received at the arenes American lives and maemerty endan- | 


Page 4, Col. 2 
National Defense | 


Plans to modernize battleships ‘*Penn- 
svlvania” and “Arizona” are announced. 
‘ Page 10, Col. 4! 
Department of War has sold nearly 
all its surplus materials, 
Page 1, Col. 6; 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 


- 


Pagel 


Packers 


Senior market specialist, Department 
of Agriculture, proposes standardiza-| 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


state Comamerce Commissicn, 


Shipping 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds that maintenance by transconti- 
nental rail lines of blanket carload rates 
on canned fruits and vegetables from 
Pacific Coast is not unduly prejudicial 
to steamship companies. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Rate decisions announced by the In- 


Page 4 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- |]| 


Page 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


During the past year the area of the 
national park system has been enlarged 
to 12,113.5 square miles, an increase of 
nearly 200 square miles, through the ad- 
dition of lands to existing parks and the 
establishment of new ones, according + 
a statement made public on March 23 re) 
the Department of the Interior. The 
greater portion of the new territory was 
added through legislation enacted dur- 
ing the second session of the Seventieth 
Congress, it was said. The statement, in 
full text, follows: [ 

An area of approximately 3 square¥| 


miles of spectacular scenic beauty has 
just been added to the Acadia National 
Park, on the coast of Maine, through the 


and waste into by-products will solve | of Congress. 
farm problem, says chief of Bureau of | 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag- | 
riculture. 


Pagel 
Government books and publications. 
Page7 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Senior market specialist, Department 
of Agriculture, proposes standardiza- 
tion of livestock and meat industries, to 
check decline in consumption. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Prices of American barreled apples 
advance on British market. | 
‘Page 4, Col. 4 
Barley production in 1828 was largest 
on record. 


Census Data 


Population of Philippines placed at 
12,604,086. 


Child Welfare 


Survey declared to show home owner- 
ship is growing and families with chil- 
dren are showing preference fox sub- 
urban homes. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

The Department of Agriculture issues 
the Experiment Station Record for 
March, 1929. 


° 


-> 


Page Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Claims 


Page 7, Col. 7 

Exports of grains through the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended March 16. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Banking-F inance | 
Changes in status of State bank mem- 
bership in Federal Reserve system in 

week ended March 23. 


prove extent of nontaxable sales to 
claim exemption. (Borg & Beck Com- 
pany v. The United States.) 


‘Civil Service 
Dates selected for Foreign Service 
examinations. Page 2, Col. 4 


‘Commerce-Trade 

Page 5, Col. 4| 

Economies claimed in Federal mes- 

sages by coordination of Government 
communications. 


Swedish Match Company extends ac- 
tivities to Rumania, acquiring control 
of Rumanian industry for 30 years. 

Page 1, Col.7 

Exrorts of grains through the prin- 
cipa. vorvts of the United States during 
\the week ended March 16 


Page 1, Col. 6 
New national bank in Persia plans to 
establish agricultural branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 5, Col. 
Continuation of full text of address 
by Assistant Comptroller General ad- 
vocating single control centered in Gen- 
eral Accounting Office of all financial! 
transactions of Government. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to Federal Reserve Board for | 
week ended March 20. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. | 
Page 5 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 5 
See ander “Railroads” heading. | 


Books-Publications 


The Geological Survey, Department 
of Interior, issues a paper on the sur- 
face-water supply of the United States 
for the North Pacific Slope drainage 
basins. 


9 
= Detailed studies of distributiom costs 
urged as means of eliminating waste in 
selling commodities. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


portunities for sale of American 
ucts in foreign markets. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


advance on British market. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Smaller sizes of grapefruit said to be 
preferred on British markets. 
Page 4, Col,7 


Congress 


Representative McLeod says that con- 
tinued failure of Congress to provide 
for reapportionment of House probably 
j will result in Supreme Court being 
asked to pass on validity of Acts of 
Congress. Page 3, Col.5 

Senator Watson anticipates special 


Court of Claims holds plaintiff must. 


Page 4, Col. 1, 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Department of Commerce lists op-| 
prod- 


Prices of American barreled apples, 


gered by uprisings in China. ' 
| Page 3, Col. 3 | 


F oodstuffs | 


| Senior market specialist, Department 
lof Agriculture, proposes _ standardiza- . 
tion of livestock and meat industries, to 
check decline in consumption. 


| Page 1, Col. 5! 
Game and Fish 


| Expansion of facilities to hatch fish | 
urged by Commissioner of Fisheries as 
|means of meeting demand. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Gov’t Personreei 


Presidential yacht “Mayflower” to be | 
withdrawn from service. 
Page 2, Col. 1} 
State Department announces recent } 
changes in Foreign Service. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. ' 
Page 3} 


Gov't Topical Survey 


| The Miid-Atlantic Ridgee— Article by 
G. W. Luittlehales, hydrographic engi- , 
jneer, Hwdrographic Office, Navy De- | 
partment, | 

Page 7 


Inland Waterways 


~ 
Chief of Army engineers says Mis- | 
sissippi floods are being watched closely, ! 
but that danger of flood comparable to! 
|that of 1927 has passed, unless un- 
‘foreseen heavy rains occur. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Govermment is sued for $10,000,000 | 
by Edward F. Goltra, of St. Louis, who | 
claims breach of contract to operate | 
barges and option on purchase, 
Page 1, Col. 7! 


| 
Insuadar Possessions 


Population of Philippines placed at | 
12,604,086, 
| Page 2, Col. 5 | 
e . | 
Judiciary 
| Aliens deported in future will be per- | 
manently debarred from re-entry. 
| Page 3, Col. 1 


| Labor 


! 
} 
t 
; 


. parte Mills.) 


| Department in dispute over award of 


| title of law increasing prohibition pen-| 
| alties as “Jones-Stalker” Act. 


| Public Lands 


| year, Department of Interior says. 


' roads” headings. 


tion of livestock and meat industries, to 
check decline in consumption, 


Patents 


Page 1, Col. 5, 
| withdrawn 


Rejection of two claims for device to 


protect steel pipes from corrosion is 
sustained by Board of Appeals of Pat-| 
ent Office because of anticipation. (Ex; 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Board of Appeals of Patent Offfice| 


Coast Guard. 
Page 7 
Presidential yacht “Mayflower” to be 
from service. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds that maintenance by transconti- 
nental rail lines of blanket carload rates 
on canned fruits and vegetables from 
Pacific Coast is not unduly prejudicial 
to steamship companies. 
Page 1, Col. 3 





rules decorative candle is not antici- 

pated by similar structure in window} 

weight, since two arts are widely dif- | 

ferent. (Ex parte Deckert.) | 

Page 6, Col. 2 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 6. 


Postal Service 
Bids are opened on air-mail route 


between New Orleans and Pilottown, 


Louisiana. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Evidence is awaited by Post Office 


air mail contract. 
Page 3, Col. 3) 


Prohibition 


Supreme Court 


Representative McLeod says that con- 
tinued failure of Congress to provide 
for rapportionment of House probably 
will result in Supreme Court being 
asked to pass on validity of Acts of | 
Congress. 


e 
Tariff 
Senator Watson anticipates special 
session Of Congress will sit through 
summer, owing to prospect of difficul- 
ties in rewision of tariffs. 
Page 1, Col. 1 





Page 3, Col. 5 


Taxation 





Senator Jones calls attention to proper! 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Area of national park system was en- 
larged nearly 200 square miles in past} 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Electric Bond & Share Company files 
brief in District Court defending its 
refusal to produce papers in Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation of 
public utilities. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Qperating income of telephone com- 
panies increased more than 10 per cent 
in 1928, over 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 2! 

See under “Shipping” ond ‘‘Rail-| 


Radio | 


\fringes mark “Hofood.” 
Company, 


denied by 
ents because of similarity to mark for 
‘other candies. 
cier Mints, Lt.) 


Court of Claims holds plaintiff must 
prove extent of nontaxable sales to 
clam exemption. (Borg & Beck Com- 
pany vy. The United States.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals, 


Trade Marks 


District Court, Southern District of 
New York, rules trade mark “H-O” in- 


Page 6 








Inc., v. Holland Food Cor- 
poration. } 

Page 6, Col. 1 
Registration of mark for mints is 
First Commissioner of Pat- 


(Ex parte Fox’s Gla- 
Page 6, Col. 2: 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page G. 


Weather 





Radio Protective Association peti- 
tions Federal Radio Commission to re-| 


Weather 
in United 


Bureau says cold weather 
States originates in Arctic 


acceptance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of deed covering this land. The 


| newly-added section is on Schoodic Pen- 


| insula, a bold point across Frenchmans 


Bay on the opposite mainland from 


|; Mount Desert Island, where the main 


| sional legislation of national 


i} | st 


||| Square miles. 
| park is a great amphitheater.filled with 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Bureau of the De-| 


The Children’s 
partment of Labor issues a publication 


on child workers on city streets. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


The Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce issue a publication on the 
Angora goat and mohair industry. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Conference’ Board 


“This is such a heavy drain on the 


sarnings of the people that it is 
It is a red flag warning us 


which overtook the 


| country in the closing days of 1920. 


“It is a warning that should be heeded 


estimates ' data on the turnover of individual com. | large 
modities in a retail grocery store. 
the | costs of the retail grocers are also be- 
greatest menace to the continuance of | ing related to these figures so that again 
it will be possible to determine 
| commodity has been handled at a 
and which has been handled at a Joss, 


¥ cipat | Fourteen new labor disputes brought , 
session of Congress will sit through|before Department of Labor for settle- ‘ 
summer, Owing to prospect of difficul-|ment during week ended March 23. 
ties in revision of tariffs, | Page 3, Col. 1; 
; Page 1, Col.1} President plans to upbuild standards | 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee |of American labor, and favors efficient | 
jon Post Offices hears testimony of|employment service and maintenance of 
South Carolina witnesses in imquiry| up-to-date labor statistics, says Secre- 
into alleged sale of Federal patronage.|tary of Labor. | 

Page 3, Col. 2 | 


' 
' 


Page 10, Col, 5| 


mortality in the 
| business. 

| As a further phase of the Louisville 
survey, 
~ study of consumer demand. 
which | ing traimed girls in @ mum 
profit groceries to observe the 
|which customers purchase 
, and to discuss with each customer both 


retail grocery 
The 


ber of retail 
methods by 


The inventories of the retail grocers 


we are attempting to make a | 
We are plac- | 


commodities, | 


quire Radio Corporation of America to | Ocean, and says phrase “Alaska makes 
produce contracts or agreements. |the weather” is misconception of facts. 
Page 2, Col. 4| Page 1, Col. 2 


Railroads Wool | | 


Improvement in Bradford wool mar- 
ket is reported to Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Reading Company applies for author-! 
ity to continue guarantee on bonds of 
tlantic City Railroad. 
a aac at Page 10, Col. 6 |}| 





Page 5, Col. 3 


tio and broadcast publication at its sole | 
” 


‘Order to Produce (io ee , is 
| Papers Is Opposed The company permits an examination 


‘of all books and papers except the op- 
jerating’ expense ledger and supporting | 
op tS vouchers and documents, counsel con- | 
tended. 


| Utility Company Files Brief on 


‘fewer ser eaal : | 
en heer ‘Improvement Is Noted 


portion of the park is located. 
Change of Name Authorized. 
Authority to accept gifts of land on the 
neighboring mainland and to change the 
name of the park. from Lafayette to 
Acadia was contained in the Act of Con- 


||| gress approved January 19 of this year. 


The entire area of the park, now totaling 


| 15 square miles, has been donated to the 


United States Government by prominent 
Easterners headed by George B. Dorr, of 
Boston and Bar Habor, the present park 
superintendent, 


The largest single addition to the 
park system during the year was caused 


| by the creation of the Grand Teton Na-, 


tional Park, Wyo., by act approved by 
President Coolidge on February 26, last. 


||| This park, with an area of 150 square 
\}| miles, includes the famous Teton Moun- 


tains, a magnificent range that has been 
under consideration for a number of 
years for addition to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

The Yellowstone itself was increased 
by the addition of 78 square miles on its 
north and east boundaries, to take in 
the headwaters of the Lamar River. No 
roads, hotels, or camps will be con- 
ruced in this new section of the park. 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, in 
northern California, was enlarged by the 
addition of 39 square miles of interesting 


||| volcanic territory through congressional 
| enactment. Further legislation gave au- 


thority to consolidate or acquire alien- 
ated lands within the exterior boundaries 


(Hecker-H-0 ||| of the park. 


Bryce Canyon National Park, in south- 


|ern Utah, was established on September 


15, 1928, under authdrity previously 
granted by Congress. Its area is 22 
The main feature of this 


innumerable fantastically eroded pin- 


| nacles of vivid coloring. 


There was considerable other congres- 
r park in- 
terest during the last session. F 

This included the enactment of a law 
accepting the cession by the State of 
Colorado of exclusive jurisdiction over 
the lands embraced within the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The passage 
of the State act ceding jurisdiction ended 


|a controversy of several years’ standing 
| between the Federal and State govern- 


ments. 
Bad Lands National Park. 


Authority was granted for the estab- 
lishment of a Bad Lands National Mon- 
ument in the State of South Dakota 
when and if the lands necessary for in- 
clusion are donated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The President of the United States 
was authorized to appoint a commis- 
sion to study further adjustments in the 
boundaries of Yellowstone National Park, 
with special reference to the Bechler 
River Basin. 

Authorization was also granted the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and report to Congress on the advisabil- 
ity and practicability of establishing a 


in the store and in their homes, their | 


by every one intrusted with the expendi- stocks have revealed many very interest- To require officers of the 


Government, amounting last year to the 
tremendous sum of more than $20.- 
000,000,000, national, state, and munici- 
pal, demands the utmost economy, not 
only in the wise expenditure of public 
funds, but to see that it 
lawfully, if greater and 
are not to be levied on 
people, 

The Chief Executive through the Bu 
reau Of the Budget studies the needs of 
the several services amd reports them 
to the Congress as he finds them. The 
Congress provides for the needs by ap- 
propriations in more or less detail; and 
it then becomes the duty of the General 
Accounting Office, unhampered and un- 
controlled by an administrative agency, 
to see that the moneys are lawfully ex- 
pended for the purposes for which ap- 
propriated and none other, chiefly 
through the process of the audit. 

This the General Accounting Office is 
endeavoring to do and will continue to 
do despite a here and there antageri:tic 
spirit toward it by a few administrative 


greater taxes 
the American 


only a few. 
Views of President. 

In addition to what President Coolidge 
said at the meeting of the Business Or- 
ganization of the Government June 11, 
1928, relative to the cost of Government, 
national, state, and 
meeting of the Business Organization on 
Monday evening last—perhaps many or 
all of you heard him—he made the fol- 
lowing significant statement: 


“It would be a great mistake to sup- | 


municipal, at the | 


| ture or appropriation of public funds. | ing situations. t 
that further commit- these retailers seem to be veritable gro- 
| ments by the National Government for | cery museums, For example, one grocer 
had 
| canned 
packed 
grocer had a considerable quantity of 
canned white tuna fish which we 


| It 


| any new projects 


. J sary should be faithfully resisted.” 
is expended | ? 5 , 


Studies of Selling Costs 


| 


is the reason 
not absolutely neces- 


food purhasing problems. Among other 
|things, we want to get imformation as to 
how frequently they beay certain com- 
modities, the quantity in which they 
purchase these, the amounts they nor- 
mally carry on the pantrry shelf, the size 
of packages which they prefer and 
many other things of @ related nature. 
It has seemed to us that if we can get 


The stocks of many of 


12 cases 
that 
four 


on hand of a brand of 
has not been 


years, A nother 


peaches 
for 


under- 


Electric) Ty Bradford Wool Market 
| Bond & Share Company to produce the| 
| papers and to give the testimomy which Improvement in the Bradford wool | 
the Federal Trade Commission in its|market is reported in a cable from the | 
| subpoena against A. E, Smith, et al., of United States agricultural commissioner | 
| the respondent company, has sought at London to the Bureau of Agricultural 
| , 7 : ’\Economiecs, Department of Agriculture, | 
would be to require a nunreasonable| made public on March 23. The full text | 
| search and seizure contrary to the Con-\of the statement follows: 


Advocated to Reduce Waste ,*'@"¢ from the packers has not been 
packed during the last three years. An- 


. other grocer carried 17 brands of coffee, 
from Page 2.) many of them scattered in different 
regard to distribution of parts of his store. These are, of course, 
commodities. This work is divided into | extreme illustrations, but they serve to 
several different parts. First, are | point out some of the wastes in retail 


; 3 ; . | distribution. 
making a detailed study of the cost of eas other interesting fact is that one 


[Continued 
with 


taken 


we 


| operation, of 10 wholesale groceries in!of the retailers being studied does an 


}a 


jmore information in regard to what the 
lconsumer desires we will be in a better 
position to make progress in the study 
of marlceting and distribution. 

| It is our opinion that the most im- 
‘ment of methods of cost analysis which 
we hope can eventually be simplified to 
the poimt where any distributor can ap- 


portant part of this work is the develop- | 


Louisville. In doing this we are taking 
complete year’s invoices for each 
house and transferring practically all 
the information from each invoice to 
punched cards. This permits mechani- 
cal tabulation which can be done very 
rapidly and very cheaply. For example, 


. f : | we are punching on each of these cards, 
agencies, but it is gratifying to state by | 


| of the sale, the 


| desired. 


| 


} 


pose that we can continue our national | 
prosperity, with the attendant blessings | 


which it confers upon the people, unless 
we continue to insist upon constructive 
ecomomy in government, 

“The margin between prosperity and 
depression is always very small. A de- 


| AS we go, 


crease of less than 10 per cent in the | 


income of the nation would produce a 
deficit im our present budget. 


“The costs of State and local govern- | 


ments are rapidly mounting. 


From | 


the date of the invoice, the name of the 


customer, his location, the name of the} 


item sold, the quantity sold, the terms 
name of the salesman, 
the method of handling, etc, This per- 
mits the tabulation of commodities by 
customers, by salesmen, by territories, 
and in any other combination which is 
We are then relating the cost 
of operation to these data so that it will 
be possible to determine which com- 
modity has been handled at a profit, 
which customers he is serving at a los 
and many other related facts. 


s 


The \second part of this study relates | 


to the cost of retail grocers, The re- 
tailer has no records, consequently it is 
necessary to start in and make records 
We have 28 retail grocers in 
Louisville of Which we are making a de- 
tailed study. In doing this we started in 
with an inventory of the store. Then 


| we receive all the purchase slips from 


that time on and finally at the end of 
three months we make a second inven- 


| $8,900,000,000 in 1921 the National In- | tory, This gives us for the first time, 


# 
om 


i 


ply therm to his own. store, and to find 
out for himself what it is costing him to 
handle individual commodities, serve in- 


annual volume of business of about 
$2,500. His average sales run from $8 


|to $10 per day. The Louisville -whole-| diy; — . indie 
|salers began to estimate how mauch io customers and Ihandle individual 
was costing them to serve this particu. | ee A Bhs 
{lar grocer and come to the conclusion ™ : * 
| that they were spending approximately ‘Plans for Modernization 

7.50 a day to sell thi a i * 
eth ot ocericn | ms man is $10, Of Battleships Announced 
| The third part of the Louisville sur-| : 

vey consists of a complete cemsus of; The battleships “Pemnsylvania” and 
| food distribution in the city named, in “Arizona” will be modernized after Mav 
much greater detail than has previously|1, the Department of the Navy an- 
‘been undertaken. This means visiting nounced March 23, Congress appro- 
| every retail outlet and determining the; priated $7,400,000 each for the work. 
| fundamental facts regarding their busi-|The full text of a statement by the De- 
ness, |partment follows: 

The fourth part of the Louisville) The battleships “Pemnsylvania” and 
study is concerned with credit. methods “Arizona” of Battleship Division 3, Bat- 
and business mortality, One of the rea-|tle Fleet, will operate with the Scouting 


>| sons that the Louisville Grocerss Agso-|Fleet umtil about May 1 when the “Penn— 


' 


; ciation was so anxious to have a@ study |sylvania” will go to the Philadelphia 
made was that they had discovered that!navy yard for modernization, and the 
on the average 30 grocers go out of “Arizoma” will go to the Norfolk navy 
business every month in that city. | yard. - 
| We are attempting to make a study of} Upom the completion of the modern- 
| the stores which have gone out of busi-\ ization of the “Oklahoma” August 3, 
j ness recently, finding out the experience|1929, amd the “Nevada”? on August 17, 
of the man before he started the store,|these vessels will join the “New York”? 
the amount of capital he had, how much|as Battleship Division 3 ‘and will op- 
he borrowed and from whom, amd who,erate temporarily with the Scouting 
suffered the loss, if any, when he ceased|Fleet wntil fleet concentration at Guan- 
business. This promises to throw a con-|tanamo in March, 1930, when Battleship 
siderable amount of light upon the yery!Divisiom 3 will rejoin the Battle Fleet. 





* 


| 


stitution, counsel for the respondents 
' contended in @ brief filed in the District 
| Court for the Southern District of New 
York, where the case is pending. 

A copy of tire respondents’ brief was 
made public March 23 at the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, D, C, 
The Commission applied to the Federal 
court for an order compelling the re- 
spondents to give testimony and to pro- 
duce certain papers, 
| [n its brief, tme Commission set forth 
| the contention that the Electric Bond & 
Share Company is a concern engaged in 


| the transmissiom of power across State) 


lines, and was thereby engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Since the respondent 
company is engaged in interstate com- 
| merce, its affairs come within the juris- 
i diction of the Federal Government. The 
| Commission has authority umder the 
| Federal Trade Commission Act and un- 
der the Senate Resolution (S. Res. 83) 


| to investigate the relation between the| 


| Electric Bond & Share Company to see 
if its business is conducted im such a 
manner as to violate the antitrust laws, 
the Commission contended. 

The respondent company does not own 
directly or indirectly the voting control 
of any company doing a public utility 
business in the United States, it was 
; Stated in the kwief for the respondents, 
Furthermore, this concern does mot trans- 


|port any electric —power, gas or water|(Rep.), of Seguin, Tex., dated at San| paign. 


| across State limes, the brief contended. 
| “It is our contention,” it was stated 


in the brief, “that the controversy be-| 


| fore the Commission and befo this 
| court involves omly the right of the Com- 
mission to demand, in unlimited terms, 
access to all the operatin 


. a” * 
Xe 


‘ 
4 


expenses of 
the respondent - company for its inspec-| 


There has been no change in the price | 
lof tops at Bradford since the first of | 
ithe month, but the demand for merino | 
jtops is falling off, as requirements for 


the immediate future have been covered. | 


Increased business in fine grades of | 
yarns has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in price, but the medium and low 
grade yarns remains unchanged. Some | 
limprovement is reported in the weaving 
linduste-y, with fine worsted mills work- 
‘ing overtime. 


‘Comznittee on Post Offices 
Hears Charges of Patronage 


Several witnesses testified March 23 
before the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices, headed 
lby Semator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
which is investigating charges of fraud 
in post. office patronage. The witnesses 
were: 

W. EF. Brown, of Charleston, S. C., a 
contractor; Walter C. Thiele, of Jackson- 
‘boro, SS. C.; T, P. Johnson, of Jackson- 
|boro, father-in-law of Mr. Thiele; and A. 
Murray Benson, real estate operator, 
Charleston, S, C. 

They told of contributions by post- 
\masters in South Carolina, 
Chairman Brookhart received a tele- 


national park to be known as the Tropic 
Everglades National Park in the State 
of Florida. The area under considera- 
tion will be inspected by Government 
park experts next fall. 

Especially important was the passage 
of the annual appropriation act, carry- 
ing appropriations or authorizations for 
expenditure for national park purposes 
of about $12,000,000. 


Floods on Mississippi 
Watched by Army Engineers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
every way possible to safeguard the 


levees along the river and its tributaries, 
|he said. General instructions have been 
| issued from Engineers Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., to Army engineers in 
|the field to repairsthe damaged levees, 
| regardless of whether or not they are 
| Government-constructed. Two-thirds of 
the cost of repair work of this nature is 
borne by the Government, under the 
flood legislation passed by Congress. 
Army engineers are doing everything ¢ 

possible to prevent a recurrence of the 
| disaster of 1927, said General Jadwin. In 
| addition to the commissioned engineering 
| officers, enlisted men of the Corps are 
| stationed at strategic points along the 
| river to assist in the protective work, he 
declared. 


Representative Wurzbach was one of the 
early witnesses before the investigating 
committee and that the dismissal of 
prosecution of Mr. Wurzbach was be 
cause there is now no law against a 
Texas Representative’s accepting poli- 





gram from Representative Wurzbach 


‘Antonio, Tex., March 
jfull text: 
“Federal District Judge West today 
jquashed indictments and _ dismissed 
jProsecution against me, holding that no 
offense shown by allegations of indict- 
ment.”” 

Chairman Brookhart ‘explained that 


23, as follows, in 





tical contributions in a primary cam- 
Mr. Wurzbach, he added, filed 
returns of the contributions in the regu- 
| lar way and there was no effort to con- 
| ceal the contributions which ‘had figured 
in the case, 

Mr. Brookhart said that while the sub- 
bomemitees, provable: will not meet this 

eek it not. close its work until 


everythings been disposed of 





